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DRESSING FOR THE BALL—THE DEBUTANTE'S REVERIE 


Little Miss Netticoat, 

In a white petticoat, 
And a red rose ; 

The longer she stands, 
The greater their woes. 



































































































































BUSINESS NOTICES 


VoGueE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

‘Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
fire dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
diaft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender’s risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of aidress both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue sould immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a faver by promptly reporting that fact. 





SOCIETY 


He first large private ball of the season 
was given on Friday evening, 7 


Dec. at Delmonico’s, by Miss Dela- 
field, to introduce her niece, Miss Julia 
Delafield. 


Present were Mr. and Mrs, William Warner Hop- 
pin, Mrs, Francis Delafield, Dr. and Mrs, John 
Clarkson Jay, Mr. and Mrs John Screven, Mr, and 
Mrs. Maturin Delafield, Mrs. William P. Wainwright, 
and the younger set was represented by Olive Van 
Rensselaer, Miss Katherine Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Edith Sands, Miss Elizabeth Duer, Miss Mabel Drake, 
Miss Sarah Erving, Miss Margaret Schott, Miss Marie 
Huntington, Miss Adelaide Clarkson, Miss Madeline 
Lewis, Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss Julia Grant, 
Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Margaret Adams, Miss 
Elizabeth Screven, Miss Harriet Biddle, Miss Geral- 
dine Fitzgerald, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Cornelia 
Delafield, Miss Cornelia Crooke, Miss Mary Jay, 
Miss Anna Sands, Miss May Lefferts, Miss Edith Jay, 
Miss Marion McKeever, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss 
Caroline Lee, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Beatrice 
Barclay, Miss Beatrix Henderson, Miss Sarah Hard, 
Miss Juliette de Neuville, Miss Julia Clarkson and 
many others, Mr. John T. Wainwright led the 
cotillon with Miss Julia Delafield, and among some ot 
the men present were Mr, Ernest Adee, Mr. Walter 
Kemys, Mr. Edward Hosmer, Mr. James Strong, 
Mr. Murray Strong, Mr. Frederick Spedden, Mr. 
Robert Gardiner, Mr. Alexander Rutherford, Mr. 
Edward Crowninshield, Mr. Augustus Clarkson, Mr. 
Banyer Clarkson, Mr, Robert Crosby, Mr. Augustus 
King, Mr. John Edwards, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. 
George Blagden, Mr. Phoenix Belknap, Mr. Oakley 
Rhinelander, Mr. James Bartholomew, Mr. William 
Floyd, Mi. Wainwright Parish, Mr. Columbus Bald- 
win, Mr, Langdon Schroeder, Mr. Oswald Jackson, 
Mr. Lelah Strong, Mr. John Van S. Oddie, Mr. 
Richard Lawrence, Mr. William Beekman, Mr. 
Edward Parish, Mr. Walter Pease, Mr. Henry Pease, 
Mr. Edward Crosby, Mr. Henry Oakley, Mr. Wil- 
merding Biddle and Mr. Emlen Littell. The cotillon 
commenced about eleven o’clock and the dancing was 
kept up until half past one o’clock, when supper was 
served in the ball-room 

The first private dance of the season was given on 
Tue. evening, 4 Dec., by Mrs, William Douglas 
Sloane, at the residence of her brother, Mr. George 
Vanderbilt, to introduce her daughter, Miss Emily 
Sloane. The dancing took place in the picture gal- 
leries. Mr. Frederic Tams led the cotilion with Miss 
Sloane. Present were Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Wilmer- 
ding, Mr. and Mrs, George Bend, Mrs. Paran Ste- 
vens, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mr. and Mrs, 
Luther Kountze, Mr. Alfonso de Navarro, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Governor-elect and Mrs. 
Morton, the Misses Morton, Mr and Mrs. Townsend 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs, Richard Mortimer, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L, Baylies, Mr. J. Langdon Erving, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Iselin, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Henry Clews, 
Miss Clews, Miss Kingsland, Miss Julia Pierpont 
Morgan, Count Castellane, Miss Anna Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr, and Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Mr. and 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mr and Mrs. Victor Sorchon, 
Mrs. Burke Roche, Mr. G. Creighton Webb, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Le Grand Cannon, Mr. and Mrs, Ogden 
Mills, Mr.and Mrs John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs, 
T. Suffern Tailer and Mr. James Otis, 

The first of the Monday evening cotillons which 
meet at Sherry’s rooms took place on Mon , 3 Dec. 
Receiving were Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. John Scre- 
ven, Mrs, John Clarkson Jay and Mrs. Philip Sands, 
The cotillon was led by Mr. John T. Wainwright, 
dancing with Miss Elizabeth King. Present were 
Colonel anid Mrs. Frederick Grant, Miss Julia Grant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Lee, Mrs. Haslett Mc- 
Kim, Miss Cornelia Crooke, Miss Peabody, Miss 
Marion de Peyster Carey, Mr. and Mrs, Philip Rhine- 
lander, Miss Clarkson, Miss Edith Jay, Miss Antoin- 
ette Davis, Miss Adéle Gardner, Miss Edith Speyers, 
Miss G-ace Henop, Miss Geraldine Fitzgerald, Miss 
Edith Sands, Miss Olive Van Rensselaer, Miss Kath- 
erine Hoppin, Mrs. Alexander Coxe, Mr, N. Thayer 
Robb, Mr. Joseph L. Delafield, Mr. Thornton War- 
ren, Mr. Frederic H, Betts, Mr. Edward Hosmer, Mr. 
Eiward Livingston, Mr, George A. Morrison, Mr. 


Langdon Erving, Mr, Gordon Norrie, Mr. Dexter 
Blagden, Mr. Walter Kemys, Mr. John A. Van 
Rensselaer and many others. 

On Tue. evening, 4 Dec., Mrs. Hall’s dancing class 
met for the first time this season at Sherry’s. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. John T. Wainwright danc- 
ing with Miss Elsie Hall. Receiving were Mrs. John 
T. Hall, Mrs. John Erving, Mrs, Frederic Goodridge, 
Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner and Mrs. Lawrence Wells, 
who are among some of the patronesses. Present 
were Miss Janet Wilmerding, Miss Daisy Dixon, 
Miss Margaret Adams, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss 
Augusta Bliss, Miss Ethel Iselin, Miss Mabel Drake, 
Miss May Lefferts, Miss Katherine Beekman, Miss 
Mabel Jones, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Adéle Gar- 
diner, Miss Laura Jay and Miss Louise Hollins. 

The first meeting of Mrs. Braém’s dancing class 
took place at Sherry’s on Thu. evening,6 Dec. Four 
of the patronesses, Mrs. Braém, Mrs. Henry Eno, 
Mrs. Louis Bell and Mrs. Samuel Keyser received the 
guests. Mr. Phoenix Ingraham led the cotillon. 
Present were Miss Alice Post, Miss Constance Par- 
sons, Miss Frances Ives, Miss Frances Campbell, 
Miss Elsie Barber, Miss Constance Schieffelin, Miss 
May Tolfree, Miss Louise Bell, Miss Margaret Min- 
ton, Miss Therése Keyser, Miss Mazie Chrystie, 
Mr. Lorimer Worden, Mr. Seymour Cromwell, Mr. 
Thomas Lee, Mr. William Potts, Mr. Edward L. 
Keyes, Mr. George Nicholas, Mr. James Taylor, Mr. 
Gerald Benkard and Mr. Edward Whitehouse. 

On Mon., 3 Dec., Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Pea- 
body gave a large reception to introduce Miss Anna 
Rutherford Peabody. Receiving were Miss Ethel 
Iselin, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Elizabeth Duer, 
Miss Beatrice Davenport, Miss Marion McKeever, 
Miss Selina Schroeder, Miss Mary Pell, Miss Cornelia 
Robb, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Mabel Jones, Miss 
Beatrix Henderson, Miss Mary Kearney, Miss Helen 
Edwards, Miss Mabel Huntington. 

On Tue., 4 Dec., Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer 
Townsend gave the first of her receptions, Mrs. 
Oliver Livingston gave a tea on the same day to in- 
troduce her daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs, William Everard Strong gave a large 
reception on Wed., § Dec., for the début of their 
daughter, Miss Alice Everard Strong. Receiving 
were Miss Maud Livingston, Miss Edith Woodward, 
Miss Katherine Garrison, Miss Alice Crawford. 
Mrs. John A. Lowery and Mrs, Henry A. Robbins 
were also among the receiving party. 

Mrs. Lucien B. Chase gave a reception on Wed., 
5 Dec., assisted by her daughter-in-law, Mrs, Lucien 
B. Chase, Jr, Present were Mrs. Clarence Brooks, 
Mrs, Collis, Mrs. John Vanderpool, Mrs. James Greer, 
Mrs. Augustus Downing, Mrs. Talcott, Mrs Dexter 
Loomis, Mrs. William Pell, Mrs. A. H, Smith, Mrs. 
Albert Tilt, Mrs. Benjamin Wood, Mrs. Henry Mott, 
Mrs. At.*hony, Mrs. Frank Tilford, the Misses Mott, 
Miss Anna Morgan, Miss Downing, Miss Del Pino, 
Mrs, Charles Fellows and others. 

The first of Mrs. de Neufville’s receptions to intro- 
duce Miss Juliette de Neufville took place on Wed., § 
Dec. Receiving were Miss May Neeser, Miss Alice 
Harriman, Miss Marie Davis, Miss Cornelia Crooke, 
Miss Elsie Hoffman, Miss Elizabeth Jackson. 

On the sarsae day Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding 
gave a reception to introduce her daughter, Miss 
Alice Wilmerding. Receiving with her were Miss 
Emily Hoffrian, Miss Edith Clapp, Miss Helen 
Edwards and Miss Katherine Hoppin. 

Mrs. Dexter A. Hawkins gave a very large recep- 
tion, followed by a dinner, on Wed., 5 Dec , to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Estelle Hawkins. Receiving 
were Mrs, J. Allen Townsend, a sister of Miss Haw- 
kins, Miss Edith Johnson, Miss Emily Delafield, Miss 
Ethel Stokes, Miss Elizabeth Stokes and Miss Matilda 
Janeway. The dinner guests besides those already 
mentioned were Miss Katherine Meredith, Miss Ada 
Godfrey, Miss Julia Grant, Miss Dudley, Mr. Eugene 
Hawkins, Mr. Theodore Price, Mr. Robert Minturn, 
Mr. William Prentice, Mr. Victor Low, Mr. Eugene 
Goodby, Mr. Frederick Juillard, Mr. Edward Wen- 
dell and Mr. George Morrison. 

Miss White, assisted by Mrs. John Steward, Mrs. 
Campbell Steward, Miss Katherine Stuyvesant and 
Miss Annie Stuyvesant gave a reception on Wed., 5 
Dec., in honor of her niece Mrs, John Steward, who 
has just returned from abroad. 

On Thu., 6 Dec., Mrs. John Iselin gave a reception 
to introduce her daughter, Miss Ethel Iselin. Receiv- 
ing with her were Miss Cornelia Rogers, Miss Caroline 
Lee, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Kemble, Miss Eliza- 
beth Duer, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Edith Sands, 
Miss Beatrix Henderson, Miss Mabel Drake, Miss 
Anna Peabody, Miss Selina Schroeder, Miss Mary 
Kearney, Miss Harriet Biddle, Miss May Neeser, 
Miss Adéle Gardiner, Miss Ethel Winchester and 
Miss Julia Delafield. 

On the same afternoon Mrs. John E. Parsons in- 
troduced her daughter, Miss Constance Parsons, at an 
afternoon tea, Receiving were Miss Gertrude Par- 
sons, Mrs. Percy Morgan, who was Miss Parsons, 
Miss Sarah Erving, Miss Charlotte Barnes, Miss 
Eleanor Erving and Miss Elise Morris. 

Mrs, Artemas Ward gave a large reception on the 
same day at her residence, 252 Madison Avenue. 

On Fri , 7 Dec., Mrs. C. C, Beaman gave a recep- 
tion to introduce her daughter, Miss Mary Beaman. 

On the same day Miss Mary Pell gave a large 
reception for her niece, Miss Mary Pell. Receiving 
were Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Belknap, Miss Janet 
Wilmerding, Miss Helen Edwards, Miss Edith Sands, 
Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Kather- 
ine Brown, Miss Ethel Barclay, Miss Beatrice Bar- 
clay, Miss Alice Post, Miss Daisy Morton and Miss 

ee. 

On Sat., 8 Dec., Mrs. John Screven introduced her 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Screven, at a large reception 
from four until seven o’cloci:. Receiving were Miss 
Julia Delafield, Miss Cornelia Delafield, Miss Anna 
Peabody, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Cornelia Robb, 
Miss Helen Eiwards, Miss Edith Sands, Miss Magin- 
ault, Miss Elisabeth King and Miss Cornelia Crooke. 

Mrs, Henry Burr Barnes gave a reception 8 Dec. 
for the Misses Barnes at their residence, No. 5 East 
44th Street, 


Cards we-e out for receptions through the week from 
Mrs. Robert Livingston Crooke on Mon., 10 Dec., to 
introduce her daughter, Miss Cornelia Crooke ; Mrs. 
Minton and Miss Minton on Tuesdays in Dec.; the 
second of Mrs, de Neufville’s receptions takes place 
on Wed., 12 Dec.; Mrs. E. Childs Hurlbut and Miss 
Childs have cards out for 10 and 17 Dec. ; the second 
of Mrs. Thomas Barber's teas on Fri., 14 Dec., and 
that of Mrs, Stephen Van Rensselaer Townsend on 
11 Dec. 

Mr. and Mrs. J, Edward Simmons had cards out for 
Wed., 12 Dec., to introduce their daughter, Miss 
Mabel Simmons. Receiving with her were Miss Bea- 
trix Wright, Miss Harriet Shelton, Miss Marietta 
Ludington, Miss Lucy Inman and Miss Nellie Broc- 
kaw. 

Cards are out for a large reception on 18 Dec., to 
be given by Colonel and Mrs, Gillespie in honor of 
Major-General and Mrs, Miles, and Miss Miles, from 
4 until 7 o'clock, 

Mr. and Mrs, de Neufville will give a large dinner 
to young people, preceded by a Christmas tree, on 
Christmas night. 

On the same evening General and Mrs. Louis Fitz- 
gerald will give a dance for young people, at their 
residence, 252 Lexington Avenue 

After the holidays Mr. and Mrs, William Everard 
Strong will give a series of dinners for the Misses 
Strong. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samnel H, Valentine gave a hand- 
some dinner on Tues, 4 Dec. Present were S. 
Fisher Johnson, Mr. A. C. Zabriskie, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. P. Dix and Colonel and Mrs. Gillespie. 

Mrs, Pierpont Morgan will entertain the Thursday 
Evening Club on 13 Dec., at her residence 219 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

The first Patriarchs’ ball of the season took place 
at Delmonico’s on Mon. evening, 11 Dec, This is the 
twenty-third season of the Patriarchs and the list will 
be seen to have changed very little for several years ; 
some of them are abroad and the new additions this 
year are Mr. John Lyon Gardiner, Mr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes and Sir Roderik Cameron. The list 
of Patriarchs includes Mr. Bayard Cutting, Mr. Eu- 
gene Shieffin, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. J. 
Hooker Hammersley, Mr. J. J. Astor, Mr. W. W. 
Astor, Mr. J. Hampden Robb, Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
Mr. Townsend Burden, Mr. John Alsop King, Mr. 
Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. William Gibson, Mr. Ogden 
Goelet, Mr. George Griswold Haven, Mr. M. Bayard 
Cutting, Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. Johnston Liv- 
ingston, Mr. James A. Burden, Mr. Heber Bishop, 
Mr. C. O'Donnell Iselin, Mr. S. V. R. Cruger, Mr. 
Bradish Johnson, Mr. Woodbury Langdon, Mr. 
Charles Lanier, Mr. Ward McAllister, Mr. William 
Outhovt, Mr. Charles Dickey, Mr. William Cruger 
Pell, Mr. J. Hooker Hammersiey, Mr. James Roose- 
velt, Mr. William Rhinelander, Mr. Adrian Iselin, 
Mr. Robert Remsen, Mr. Byam K. Stevens, Mr. 
W. Watts Sherman, Mr. James Waterbury, Mr. 
John Steward, Jr., Mr. Eugene Schiefflin, Mr. Bradley 
Martin, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr, Alexander 
Webb, Mr. Buchanan Winthrop, Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 

Mrs, James Scrymser will give the first one of her 
evening receptions on Tue., 8 Jan. 

Mr. and Mrs, Johnston Livingston de Peyster rave 
alarge reception on Sat. afternoon, 8 Dec., in Wash- 
ington, to introduce their daughter, Miss Justine de 
P. ‘ster. Receiving were Mrs. Frazier, Miss de 
Peyster and Miss Carola de Peyster, and there were 
many New York people present who went on to the 
reception, 

Mrs. Joseph Drexel gave a very enjoyable musicale 
last week at her residence on Madison Avenue. 
Mme. Schalchi sang airs from Lucretia Borgia and 
Les Huguenots, and Mr. Bergner, the ‘cellist, played 
delightfully. Mrs. Erick Dalgreen, a daughter of Mrs. 
Drexel, "played several charming selections on the 
harp. Present were Mrs. Frederick Goodridge, Miss 
Goodridge, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Iselin, Mrs. John C Westervelt, Miss McAllister, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Muhlenburg Bailey and Mrs, May. 

Quite a fashionable set of people have formed a bi- 
cycle club, called the Michaux Cycle Club, so named 
after the French master mechanic who invented the 
weighted bicycle pedal. They have leased a large 
hall near the entrance of lower Central Park, at 
Brodway and Fifty-second Street, and there will hold 
their regular meetings on two mornings and two after- 
noons of every week, and probably will also have the 
use of the hall two evenings in every week during 
Lent. A cousin of Lord Dunraven, Mr. C. Wyndham- 
Quin, is the manager of the club, and there are already 

%nearly two hundred names on the list of members, 
among whom are Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Alexander, Mr. and Mrs, Charles G. 
Francklyn, Mr. and Mrs, Clement C. Moore, General 
and Mrs. J. Watts Kearney, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. and Mrs. George de Forest, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hadden, the Misses Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. James Beek- 
man, Miss McAllister, Dr. and Mr. Vanderpool, Dr. 
and Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mr. and Mrs, Aymar 
Sands, the Misses Gibert, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Remsen, Mrs. George Hoffman 
and Mr. and Mrs, Reginald de Koven, The first 
meeting took place ~n Mon., to Dec, 

The Woman's Portrait Exhibition, which closed 
on Sat. evening, 1 Dec , was the most successful art 
exhibition almost ever given in New York. The 
total receipts were $31,000, the expenditures between 
$11,000 and $12,000, leaving a net profit of upward of 
$19,000 to be divided between the St. John’s Guild 
and the Orthopeedic Hospital, 13,000 catalogues 
were sold. There were 38,749 admission tickets sold 
at 50 cents, exclusive of 600 five-dollar tickets sold on 
the opening day. 

The managers of the Society of Decorative Art 
announce the annual Christmas sale of the society, 
which is now in progress at the rooms of the society, 
28 East 21st Street, and will continue until 23 Dec. 

The first Mendelssohn Glee Club concert of the 
season took place at its concert room in West goth 
Street on Tue, evening, 4 Dec., and was very largely 
attended. Mr. George Ferguson was the soloist. 

Ex-Secretary William C, Whitney, Miss Pauline 


Whitney, Mr. Henry Payne Whitney and Miss 
Joanna Davidge sailed on Wed., 5 Dec., on the Ma- 
jestic for Europe, to be gone all winter, part of which 
they intend spending traveling in Egypt. 

The Sophomore class of Columbia College wiil 
present Our Boys Up to Date at the Berkeley Lyceum 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, Dec, 17 and 18. 
The entertainment is under the management of 
Putnam A. Bates, and is jor the benefit the Row- 
ing Club. Tickets for sale from 10 Dec. at the 
Lyceum. The following is a partial list of patron 
esses: Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Fred. J. de Peyster, 
Mrs. Geo. G. De Witt, Mrs. Frederick R. Coudert, 
Mrs. Henry Parish, Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Mrs. Seth 
Low, Mrs. Edward V. Low, Mrs. Stephen E. Nash, 
Mrs, Henry C. Perkins, Mrs. W. Oakley, Mrs. G. 
Morris, Mrs. Valentine G. Hall, Mrs. W. L. Bull, 
Mrs. Bayard Dominick, Mrs. Henry F. Taintor, Mrs, 
L. Kountze, Mrs. C. R. Henderson, Mrs. H, E. 
Pierrepont, Mrs. A Aug. Low, Mrs, Wm. G. Low, 
Mrs. Daniel T. Worden, Mrs. Albert E. Putnam, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Fearing, Mrs. Hamilton Fish Kean, 
Mrs. John Van Alst Brower, Mrs. F, M. Bacon, Mrs. 
A. D. Irving, Mrs. J. M. Bowers, Mrs. T. Suffern 
Tailer, Mrs. John Townsend Williams, Mrs. Jobn 
F, Pupke, Mrs. Metcalf, Mrs. Robt, Wilde Todd, 
Mrs. W. B, Hornblower, Mrs. Frederick Grant, Mrs. 
Geo. B. Post, Mrs. Aug, Zabriskie. 

On Sat., 1§ Dec., at 3 P. M., the graduates of the 
Brearley School, known as the Brearley League, wil! 
give a Napoleon Tea at the schoolhouse, 17 West 
44th Street, for the benefit of a west-side night school 
for girls, which these young ladies have pledged 
themselves to support. This good work in memory 
of their Alma Mater deserves the patronage and 
assistance of those interested in charitable enterprise, 
and in the encouragement of youthful enthusiasm for 
what is unselfish and progressive. Many valuable 
relics in the way of portraits, miniatures, autographs, 
medals, etc., will be sent for the occasion, and many 
of them are sent by Mr. Charles Buonapart of Balti- 
more, who was a warm friend of the late Samuel 
Brearly, the founder of the school. The decorations 
will recall the first Empire, the young ladies will 
be in the costume of the period and serve at the tea- 
tables, which will be decorated with devices in violet. 
The only flowers will be violets, and this favorite 
color and perfume of Napoleon will pervade. There 
will be a fancy table to consist of te memen- 
toes in fancy work, china or picture frames, together 
with busts and engravings of people and events of his 
time. Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, the tenor, has kindly 
volunteered to sing some selections during the aftey 
noon, including Partant pour la Syrie, chanson de |a 
Reine Hortense. Madame Récamier will reappear 
in all her youth and charm to tell fortunes. The 
admission is by invitation, no one to be admitted 
without a card. 


WEDDINGS 


On Thu., 6 Dec., Miss Julia Draper, daughter 
of Mr. Frank E. Draper, was married to Mr. Isaac 
Chauncey McKeever, in Grace Church Chantry at 
noon. Mr. McKeever is a son of Mr. J. Lawrence 
McKeever, The Rev. Dr. George Bottome, assis- 
tant rector of Grace Church, officiated. The brides- 
maids were Miss Marion McKeever, sister of the 
groom, Miss Elizabeth Higginson, Miss Mary H. 
Brown and Miss Katherine Barnes. Mr. Oliver P. 
La Farge was the best man, and the ushers were 
Mr. Nathaniel Thayer Robb, Mr. William F. Beek- 
man, Mr. W. V. Draper, and Mr. Louis F. Hol- 
brook Betts. 

On Tue., 4 Dec., Miss Fannie Parkin was mar- 
ried to Mr. William Whitlock. Miss Parkin is the 
oldest daughter of Mr. William Winthrop Parkin. 

On Wed., 5 Dec., Miss Katherine L. McKim was 
married in Washington, D. C., to Mr. Henry Gair 
Rathbone, of Liverpool, England, by the Right Rev. 
Alfred Randolph. D.D., Bishop of the Southern Vir- 
ginia Diocese, who is a cousin of the bride, assisted 
by the Rev. T. T. Cole. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Desparel of Baltimore, Miss Louise Geary of Phila- 
delphia, Miss Julia Gardner and Miss Eleanor Wilson 
Miss Alice McKim of New York was the maid of 
honor. Mr. J. W. Proudfit, of Colorado Springs, was 
best man, and the ushers were Mr. John McKim, 
from Baltimore, Mr. Alfred Byrd and Mr. Blobdm- 
field Harriot, from New York, Dr. W. L. Glaze- 
brook, Mr. D. C. Harrison and Mr. R, E. Brooke. 
Mr. Rathbone is a son of Mr. William Rathbone, a 
member of the British Parliament. 

The wedding of Miss Potter, youngest daughter ot 
Bishop Potter, to Mr. Wiiliam Hyde, will take place 
at Grace Church on I9 Dec. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Marion de Peyster Carey, to Mr. William P. 
Dinsmore. Miss Carey is a daughter of Mrs. Richard 
Delafield, by a former marriage, and Mr. Dinsmore is 
ason of Mr, and Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, and 4 
graduate of Yale, Class'93. He is a member of the 
New York Athletic, Seawanhaka and Racquet 
clubs. 

The engagement of Miss Daisy Dixon to Mr. Eben 
Stevens has been announced. Miss Dixon is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William P. Dixon and 4 
granddaughter of Mr, Samuel D. Babcock. Mr. 
Stevens is the son of Mr, and Mrs. Alexander Stevens 
of Lawrence, L. I., and a brother of Mrs, Adolph 
Ladenburg. 

Miss Henrietta Lawrence to Mr. Philip T. Wilson. 
Miss Lawrence is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bond Lawrence, of Boston, and Mr. Wilson was for- 
merly a resident of New York, but now lives in Lon 
don with his uncle, Mr. Knight S, Wilson. 

Miss Katherine Larned Atterbury, daughter of Mr. 
John Colt Atterbury, to Mr. Frank Addison Brastow 
from Philadelphia. ; 

The engag t is ed of Miss Alice 
Taintor to Mr. A. Lawrence Philips. Miss Jennings, 
daughter of Mrs. O. B. Jennings to Dr, Walter 
James, 
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THE IMPERIAL WEDDING, ST, PETERSBURG, NOVEMBER 26TH, 1894. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer’s name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
vant initials published will please send also a pseu- 
lonym for this purpose, 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
t their paper, 

THE WEARING OF A SCARF Pin, M. G., New 
Orieans.—No, you cannot wear a pin with an even- 
ing tie. Whoever told you thata small pearl pin put 
ideways in an evening lawn or piqué tie was in vogue 
must have beeninsane, The tie itself can be pinned 
town at the back and under the bow with small 
peari-headed pins, but none must appear in the bow 
‘self or in any way so that it would look as if used 
for an ornament and not for necessity. 


Tre FOR Eveninc. E. H. M., Brookfield, Mo.— 
lhe tie for evening wear is white lawn, square edges, 
r piqué with pointed ends. The latter comes in a 
pecies of thin transparent piqué, with a small figure, 
and the bow is to be tied quite tightly. It has the 

advantage of lasting over two wearings. However, 
the plain white lawn tie is always the thing. There 
is and has been much individuality in tying the bow 
an evening cravat. Some make it very small and 
giveita rumpled appearance; others, again, use still 
the butterfly shape and make, of enormous propor- 
“ions and almost mathematically exact. This, of 
course, suggests the made-up bow, which should 
never be used, The black satin cravat for evening 
wear 1s used only at informals, dinners or at the play. 
Even then it has fallen into disuse this winter. For 
mourning a black silk tie is very English. As to 


THE CROWNED CZARINA 


(From a London paper just received.) 


gloves, the kid, Cape Albert or chevrette are in 
vogue this winter; colors, Bismarck brown, or tan, 
or a yellowish brown with red stitching. The suéde 
glove, gray, is used in the morning and is still in 
vogue in London, The reindeer is going out of 
fashion. 


SITTING OvuT. Connecticut.—Your query would 
have no solution in New York, where “‘ freezing out” 
(the process you describe), is not known Evening 
calls during the season are not the fashion, Men call 
during the afternoon or on Sundays, if they are quite 
intimate. Five o’clock is the fashionable hour—yust 
in time to take a cup of tea, dinner being served at 
the earliest at seven o'clock. The usual bour being 
seven toeight, The matter would seem to stand thus : 
Did C know A was present by special invitation? 
If he did he should have paid a short call and left. 
But if no one told him it devolved entirely upon the 
hostess. She should, without being rude, have made 
some remark to A so that C would know that there 
was some arrangement between them. Even this, 
which would have to be done very delicately, could 
perhaps not have saved the situation. If A was on 
sufficiently good terms as to be present “* by request,”’ 
he should certainly have found other opportunities of 
seeing the young lady at a very early date, and being 
thus sure of his ground should have been generous 
enough to have allowed C the pleasure of a lengthy 
call. However, unless parties are engaged, there 
seems to be no necessity for this “‘ sitting out*’ prob- 
lem, A man should never stay longer than an hour. 
It is the very worst form. Vogue is very catholic, but 
never having been placed in such a position, as the 
social usages of Vogue's world are slightly different, 
it is hard to give a solution under the circumstances. 


However, common sense should dictate as well as the 
relative position of the parties. Vogue thinks C 
was quite rude and thickwitted, unless he was en- 
couraged by the young woman herself. In which 
case Vogue pitics A. 


INFORMAL DINNER Coat. Foreigner.—The 
proper cosiume to wear at an informal dinner or at 
home in the evening or at the club is a dinner jacket, 
sometimes called Tuxedo, sometimes Cowes, a black 
waistcoat, a black tie, patent leather pumps, black 
silk stockings, plain white shirt. Never wear a white 
waistcoat with a dinner jacket. Never wear a white 
tie with a dinner jacket. 

The swa'low-tail or evening coat is worn with 
white evening cambric, lawn or piqué tie, white 
gloves at a'l formal affairs, such as dinners where 
there are ladies, dinner parties—to use an old-fash- 
ioned word—dances, the play, etc. A white waist- 
coat can be worn with evening dress and it is very 
chic. 

Afternoon dress consists of black frock coat, 
vicuna or rough worsted and waistcoat, trousers of 
cashmere or similar smooth cloth, with dark back-~ 
ground and small stripes, yellow or Bismarck brown 
kid gloves, Prince's knot, or Ascot tie with tie pin, 
top hat. Woolens or worsteds of browns and grays 
can be worn in the morning with derby black hat, 
and colored shirt, Essex collar, which of course must 
be attached and not separate, or standing collar, bow, 
club tie and gloves. You may wear colored shirt 
with frock coat for the afternoon. As to ties for 
evening, etc., read previous replies in this issue. 


SUPERFLUOUS Hair. Mary, City.—Reading your 
paper with great interest and finding so many ques- 


IN HER WEDDING 


ATTIRE 


tions answered in your corresponding columns, I de- 
cided to write you and ask you if you could give me 
some information as to removing superfluous fair. 
have noticed old people with this deformity, but for 
a young person | understand it is quite unusval. I am 
but twenty-two, and have had this trouble for two 
years. It is now getting worse and worse. I bought 
a preparation and paid three dollars for a very small 
jar, but it proved to be like a clean shave and made 
my face worse after using it. They declared that it 
would remove the hair permanently. I have been 
advised to have a physician use the electric needle, 
Then another physician told me that the electricity 
stimulates the roots. So you may see I’m between 
two fires. I would not mind it so much if I only had 
a little on my face, but it is under my chin and on 
both sides of my face. I do wish you could give me 
some good advice or preparation to remove this per- 
manently. Will you kindly endeavor? I have looked 
in your columns, How To Be Beautiful, for some- 
thing to meet my case, but, alas! in vain, 

There is no preparation known to us which will 
accomplish what you wish. Removal by electric 
needle is recommended by a man who has adminis- 
tered electricity for thirty years, and who has per- 
formed the operation in question. With your tendency 
you should be very careful not to use lanoline or vas- 
eline. In submitting to the electric needle select with 
great care the physician who is to apply it. Donot go 
to a specialist, but to a general practitioner who uses 
electricity in his practice. Do not allow any one te 
experiment with lotions and pastes on your face, If 
Vogue can serve you further in the matter it will be 
happy to do so. 


(Continued on page v.) 
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WHITING M’F’G 


Silversmiths, 





Solid Silver | 


(Exclusively. ) 


STE IR LANG 


Co. 





WHITING M’F'G. CO 





GOELET SCHOONER Prize, 1894. 
Won By ‘¢ EMERALD.” 
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A Christmas F 
Suggestion: | 


$6.00 to. 
$100.00. | 


KODAKS from $6.00 to: $10.00 for the children, so 
simple that any boy or girl can handle them, 
yet capable of making first-class pictures. 

KODAKS AND KODETS from $12.00 to $50.00 for | 
grown people. All sizes and styles. 


KODAKS from $60.00 to $100.00 with double swing 4 
back, interchangeable lenses, iris diaphragm . — : Tay. 
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of Antique Stuffs. 
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Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY yoyp FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK , 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 





e. PH OLS TERY 
Novelties of All Descriptions. 


Sor Decorations, Coverings, Draperies, etc., 
Chatel & V. Tassinari’s Fine Silks. 


gth Ave., cor. 18th Street, New York. 











World’s Columbian 
Exposition 


F “J Wyerrort 
| MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 FirrnH Ave., New York. 


(One door above 28th Street.) 


Highest Awar 


FABRICS. ‘Correct Styles 


Latest Novelties 
|For Evening Dress Wrefisne: 


unfinished. 
W orsteds. 


| Sable, Mink and Persian 
Fur-lined Over coats. 


Reproductions 














shutters and the thousand and one improve- | 
ments that enthusiasts value so highly. 
Phoenix 
mecester.§-¥.) LSS HUOUNCE Pn! f 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
a 3 
F LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 
. e, must be delivered, rain or 
The United States Mail 535... storm or Doge 
— rough roads or smooth, no matter how 


stiff or lame the carrier may be. To 
him an 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


means a firm, elastic step, supple mus- 
cles, strong full lungs; for, if applied 
the moment there is pain in any part 
of the body, it will vanish like magic 
under the touch. Just so with every- 
body else. Men, women and children 
find it good for all alike, to ward off any 
of the pains and aches, internal as well 
as external, the result from taking cold. 














Let No Solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. Attcock’s is absolutely the best. 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


Have no equal asarelief and cure for A 
corns and bunions, 
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and Hunt Suits, 
Tattersall Waiet Coat. 
Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats, 


> RUINART 


i “Waldorf” 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin, 


$3.00 
NONE BETTER 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED. 
Send your size,and we will 


ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 


123 NASSAU STREET 
84 NASSAU STRE2T 
New Yor«k. 


Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue. 















THE FAMOUS HOUSE OF 





Veuve Clicquot 


founded nearly a century ago, enjoys a world- 
renowned reputation for the production of unsur- 
passed high-grade champagne wines. 

They are made of the choicest grapes, grown on | 
their own estates and are distinguished for absolute | 
purity, delicacy and body, with a bouquet remark- 
able for its daintiness. 

These qualifications are fully embodied in the 


Ye.vow Lager, See. Gowo Laset, Brut. 
1887 VINTAGE 
IMPORTED TO THIS COUNTRY. 
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Ither equality or chivalry, but not 
both, Mesdames,”” says a cor- 
respondent, who is moved to 

protest by an editorial utterance on Miss 

Willard and chivalry made in these 

columns on 11 October. (Under Men's 

Rights the full text of the letter will be 

found in another column.) By the 

writer's. own showing Miss Willard is 
still entitled to chivalrous treatment, since she 
has not yet secured all her “rights.” One, 
that of taxation with representation — a right 
so precious that the dismemberment of an empire 
was not considered too big a price to pay for its 
recognition—is denied her and she is still politic- 
ally classed with idiots, lunatics and criminals. 

It is not just to withdraw chivalry before con- 

ceding rights. 

The most persistent note in the agitation for 
Woman’s Emancipation has been the cry for jus- 
tice as opposed to favor. The leaders of the 
movement have, during the last forty years, 
incessantly asserted in both spoken and written 
word that laws should not give an advantage to 
women. ‘ We deprecate partiality to either sex 
to the injury of the other ; the principle is wrong. 
We would never place a woman in authority over 
her husband.’” These sentiments have been pre- 
sented in every conceivable style of diction, and 
by various representative women—those who, by 
long, arduous and intelligent service are entitled 
to be regarded as spokesmen. Be mind, be 
character, be kind, minimize the idea of sex, win 
on your merits, has been the creed of the Ameri- 
can leaders. A representative New Woman re- 
cently referred with delight to the fact that at a 
reception given in her honor, only two men in 
the large company had treated her as though she 
were a woman. 

Her attractive personality, pleasing manners 
and intelligence could have secured for her draw- 
ing-room deference anywhere. She preferred the 
recognition she received—that of being a cultured 
human being. This attitude is characteristic of 
the Frances Willards, the Elizabeth Cady-Stan- 
tons, the Clara Colbys and others in the ranks 
of women workers for woman. 

Human nature being what it is there is nothing 
surprising in a Serious Man’s statement that some 
women attempt the réle of facing-both-ways and 
go in for rights and favors. Greed knows no 
sex. The vaporings of women smokers in the 
London club serve no more serious purpose than 
to amuse newspaper readers. 

A movement which has engaged the brightest 
intellects and aroused the enthusiasm of the most 
progressive and educated women is no more to be 
judged by the examples quoted than are institu- 
tions of learning to be judged by the mental out- 
put of the Sophomore classes. 

For nearly fifty years the men of this country 
have been threatening a withdrawal of chivalry 
in the event of certain contingencies coming to 
pass. Thousands of times has this awful forecast 
been used as a rhetorical club to frighten woman 
from attempting to know or to doany new thing. 
Man has laid so much emphasis on this quality 
in his keep-her-in-her-place arguments as to 
make plain how acutely he appreciates his own 
magnanimity in harboring such a sentiment. 

It is not possible to share his enthusiasm over 
himself in this regard. As he conceives it, chiv- 
alry is a sentiment of tender protection for weak 
and defenseless woman. In practice it is not 
nearly so beautiful. In fact, as a working prin- 
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ciple, chivalry is curiously limited as to 
its field of operations, and for the most 
part concerns itself with non-essentials. 
When it comes face to face with funda- 
mental truths chivalry eyes them through 
a lorgnette, and is more apt than not to 
exclaim “ How unladylike !” or to per- 
petrate a silly joke. 

The much-vaunted chivalry appears to 
bea phase of masculine conduct toward some wom- 
en, and those only who are its social equals or su- 
periors. Chivalry opens the doors and takes off its 
hat. It serves ices at stand-up suppers. It abases 
itself in seeming. In social intercourse it prac- 
tices a mild form of altruism. Occasionally it 
has heroic moments, as when it refuses to name 
the partner of its guilt in a law court, or when it 
permits women (undey the protection of the cap- 
tain’s revolver) to make sure of lifeboat rescue 
and risks for itself death on a sinking ship. 

When the iively French people revived the 
mother-in-law persecution chivalry took no action, 
although a worthy class of women has been for 
years and years made the butt of nations, the target 
for every imbecile effort at coarse fun that the 
brain of man could conceive. This pastime, as 
stupid as it is disrespectful, has continued so 
long that men are shy of admitting fondness for 
their mothers-in-law for fear of being included in 
the laugh against her. Poking fun at mothers is 
a rather shabby joke for chivalry to acquiesce in. 

Does chivalry concern itself with the factory 
girl, the housemaid, the clerk, especially if she be 
pretty? Is it tender protection that her social 
superiors proffer her? The poor sewing woman 
in her dealings with the installment plan men ; 
the women teachers in the public schools who for 
equal work are given lesser pay; the miserable 
sweaters in their intercourse with middlemen ; the 
treatment of women prisoners in our police sta- 
tions, what has chivalry to do with any of these 
classes— women, poor, defenseless—most of them 
pitiably so? 

A self-supporting woman thieatened with pa- 
ralysis as the result of overwork takes up bicycle 
riding as a substitute for the usual but unattainable 
prescription—six months’ rest in Europe. It is 
her misfortune to antedate the present craze by 
five years. A modest costume—dark in color 
and long-skirted—a small sailor with veiled face 
and morning riding ought to have secured her 
immunity from insult. But man from tally- 
ho top, horseback and carriage seat called after 
her, made audible bets that she couldn’t make 
hills, and disported himself generally like a 
pot-house hanger-on. 

Does chivalry endeavor to save the young, in- 
experienced, foolish gaiety girls from rushing to 
a deplorable fate? Does it not rather accelerate 
the momentum ? 

The most defenseless of human beings was the 
woman slave, and what did chivalry do for her? 
The welts of the slave driver’s whip on her body 
and the thousands upon thousands of the ** café 
con léché * are a damning reply to that question. 
Chivalry ridicules mothers—and it sneers at 
spinsters— whose condition is frequently no fault 
of theirs. It preys upon defenseless women and 
girls as employer and as gallant. With insult and 
gibe it greets the pioneer woman—in a profession 
or on a bicycle. Where it disports itself most 
urbanely—in Society—its professions are so little 
trusted that the chaperon is a recognized institution 
to compel it to live up to its creed. The New 
Woman is wise in preferring justice to ‘‘ chivalry.” 
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BENEATH THE SURFACE 
BY EDITH BROWER 


Iss Charlotte Hardenburgh’s friends had 
M often told her that her love for geol- 
~~ ogy would some day prove her de- 
struction, and it began to look as if they were 
right. But they were always expecting her to 
fall off a crumbly cliff, or roll down the 
side of a stone mountain, or to be ignomini- 
ously buried in a sand hill; nobody could 
have dreamed of her thus perishing in dark- 
ness, in the entrails of the earth. 
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Paris street costume. Persian lamb 
cape with square collarette of guipure 
laid over black satin. 


She had come with a large party—ten girls 
—too large a party, Bob Glenburn had said— 
to take comfortably and safely through such 
an intricate mine as this one. “We must 
keep together,” insisted Bob; ‘among so 
many one of you might not be missed for a 
long time. ‘There are parts where the mine is 
not working, and where you might wander for 
hours and not find your way out.”’ 

Bob had managed his giddy party as drovers 
manage cattle herds. He himself marched in 
the van and headed them off whenever they 
made a rush for any condemned locality ; while 
the fire boss protected the rear, bringing up 
stragglers and relighting their lamps, which 
were continually going out. Miss Harden- 
burgh lagged behind on purpose to talk with 
the fire buss. He was a most interesting man. 
Bob had introduced him to the party as ** Mr. 
Virgil, the only reliable guide through In- 
ferno.’’ Mr. Virgil, known to his own world 
as Butts, was a square Cornishman with a 
broad face and a nonchalance of manner that 
amounted to dignity. He explained to Char. 
lotte about the dip of the seams, and why the 
floor “ puckled’’ up in places, and the difter- 
ence between a tunnel and a gangway, besides 
many other technical matters. But, while able 
to tell the chemical constituents of the three 
kinds of «*damp,”’ and to point out ¢¢ faults” 
in the strata, he had never even heard of Sil- 
verian deposits, or of Meiocene and Pleiocene 
formations. Charlotte was obliged to do some 
investigation by herself, and so, without the 
least intention of making irouble for anybody, 
she became a straggler. 

It was that small section of a lepidodendron 
that did all the mischief. They were passing 
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through a series of chambers to reach a coun- 
ter-gangway, when her eye was attracted by 
something lying near a pillar. Butts had said 
there were no fossils in this portion of the 
mine, but here was a sigillaria, surely. No; 
closer examination showed it to be a lepido- 
dendron. One of the queer-shaped scales was 
plainly to be seen. 

Miss Hardenburgh experienced a spasm of 
vanity at her ability to make this distinction. 
There was some use, then, in studying ‘‘ speci- 
mens*’ ina museum. She turned the bit of 
petrification joyfully over and over, before 
dropping it into her large leather pocket. 

Then she bethought her of catching up with 
the others, and started in the direction she re- 
membered to have been going ; but the others 
were not visible—nor audible! Not a gleam 
from any side beyond the small circle of 
illumination made by her own wavering light. 
Absolutely no sound. It was as if the whole 
party had been suddenly devoured by this 
many-mouthed, serpentine monster—for thus 
did Charlotte’s imagination personify the jet- 
black, winding caverns about her. Or was it 
herself who had been swallowed up? She 
was unconscious of having suffered any change ; 
she had merely stopped to hunt for lepidoden- 
drids and things; but how long had she 
stopped? “There was no telling. 

Miss Hardenburgh omitted nothing that 
was natural to a young woman under the cir- 
cumstances. She called; she ran wildly hither 
and thither ; she paused and gazed around dis- 
tractedly ; she screamed inarticulately. Then 
her voice stopped in her throat, and she trem- 
bled all over, quite unsupported now by the 
interesting thought that she stood amid the car- 
bonized flora of the third division of pale ozoic 
time. 

That other fact, that she was alone and 
without means of orientation in this horrible 
place, stayed the pulses of her geologic fever, 
and caused her to forget even the important 
fossil she had bagged. 

Soon, however, becoming awake to the 
necessity of doing something, she bestirred 
herself to find the gangway. But her previous 
wanderings must have turned her completely 
about, for she kept running up against pillars 
of coal or wooden props, and at length against 
a wall that appeared to be of solid rock. 

Presently she espied a low opening in the 
wall, and toward this opening she hastened, 
doubtless urged thither by her evil genius ; for 
no sooner did she come opposite to it, than a 
strong gust of fresh air rushed forth and extin- 
guished both her breath and her light. The 
breath, after a short period of mental and phy- 
sical paralysis, returned ; but the light—alas ! 
It would seem shat a virgin may take plenty 
of oil in her lamp and yet be accounted fool- 
ish. 

And here a generally faithful and obedient 
pen mutinies. It says it knows no new and 
striking words to tell of the desperate, help- 
less horror, the deadness of the gloom, loneli- 
ness and silence in which—to use a phrase it 
abhors—Miss Hardenburgh now found her- 
self wrapped. It scorns to speak, by way of 
comparison, of the stillness and midnight of 
the tomb, because millions of pens now rusted 
have thus spoken; because, moreover, that 
stillness must be balm and peace compared to 
the thunderous uproar of noises that beat upon 
the living ear out of utter soundlessness ; and 
that midnight must be soothing in contrast 
with those hideous revolving shafts of unil- 
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luminating light that pierce and pain the living 
eyeballs amid ‘‘ darkness that can be felt.” 

Charlotte crouched instinctively at thought 
of the awful mass of ‘¢ drift’’ which lay be- 
tween her and daylight. She seemed to-be 
supporting the whole, and sank, overwhelmed, 
like a caryatid of clay. Ages and ages after- 
ward there came from miles and miles away, 
through the velvety blackness, a point, a glim- 
mer, then a faint suffusion ; and out of the 
suffusion the point grew larger and more de- 
fined. Now it swung, now it bobbed, and 
now—praised be Lucifer!—it glared. Then 
came something less material, yet more com- 
forting, even, than light—a sound, faint, yet 
able to completely drown that frightful demo- 
gorgic clangor which had nearly burst her 
ear-drums—the blessed, trivial, crunching 
sound of culm under somebody’s heel. 

Somebody ! An individual—a personality 
—moving flesh and blood! Let it be any- 
body, only not stratified earth and rock, not 
fossils, not anything that ended with zoic, or 
began with eo, meo, or pleo. 

The light was approaching fast ; it flickered 
between the pillars. Charlotte could see the 
general outlines of the man who wore it. His 
cap had no rim, and his eyes gleamed brightly 
forth from under the lamp. It was one of those 
dreadful miners who harmonize so hideously 
with their surroundings that you could 








Paris costume. Velvet pelisse. 


not think of them as common, every-day 
men working for wages, but rather as de- 
moniac, satanic. Yet her only chance 
of safety, perhaps, lay with this de- 
mon. She gasped out a feeble, dry shriek, 
like a mouse with the bronchitis. The demon 
halted an instant, then went on. She could not 
utter another sound, but sprang forward, wav- 
ing her hands. He stopped. ‘ What's 
that ?”’ said he. She fell at his feet. “ I'm 
lost, left; take me out, please.’”  Certain- 
ly.’ He spoke in 2 measured way, and with 
a slight German accent. He tried to lift her 
up, but her weight was a dead one. ‘* You 
are much scared ?** he asked. Then without 
waiting for a reply he drew forth a flask, un- 
stopped it, and made her drink. Directly her 
chilled veins became warm, and her quaking 
nerves were steadied. ‘ Now tell me,"’ he 
said, ‘* how came you here? You were with 
a party?” 
“Yes,"* 
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«¢ And which way went the party ?” 

«Oh, I don’t know ; they just vanished. -I 
stopped behind to look for, for—to pick up 
some stones,’ she added, not wishing to be 
pedantic before this simple Son of the Earth. 

‘¢ There are two doors near by,’’ he spoke 
musingly ; “they might go through the one or 
through the other. You cannot tell in what 
direction you have last seen them ?” 

“ No; I got quite turned around, and I 
ran all about trying to find my way, and lost 
track of them.”’ 

“« So.” 

It was not until he had uttered this compli- 
cated monosyllable, that Charlotte realized that 
she was not conversing with a being elemental, 
super—no, subternatural. But this So had in 
it such a soothing com- 
mingling of kindly human 
assent, of courteous sym- 
pathy, of benevolent in- 
tention, as to inspire entire 
confidence in the speaker. 

«Come with me,” he 
said ; ** I will conduct you 
the way I am going. Per- 
haps we shall overtake your 


friends. Permit me _ to 
light your lamp.” How 
civii he was, and how 


well he expressed himself ! 
Charlotte had noticed some 
of this same pleasing defer- 
ence in the ungainly Butts. 
But her present guide—one 
might almost call him a 
gentleman. 

“You have never been 
in a coal mine before,” he 
remarked, inquiringly, as 
they started off together 
along one of the low, dusky 
gangways. 

‘*No, and I find it so 
interesting ; in fact,’’—she 
laughed—*‘ I found it too 
interesting. Dearme”—to 
herself— why do I talk to 
him as if he were one of 
my own sort? but how 
shall I talk to him ?”” Then 
aloud: “I suppose you 
wonder what we find of 
interest down here,” 
straightway becoming con- 
scious of having too strik- 
ingly emphasized the con- 
trast between you and we. 
Miss Hardenburgh did not know much about 
the common people, though she dimly fancied 
that they respected themselves, and had feel- 
ings somewhat resembling those of other folks. 
She wished to make amends for her rather snob- 
bish remark, but before she could think of the 
proper thing to say, her companion spoke. 

‘¢ Yes, sometimes we wonder,” he said, 
“ but not always. When a young lady has so 
great scientific zeal that she prefers fossil speci- 
mens to company, then we do not wonder.”” 

Miss Hardenburgh felt as surprised as if a 
veritable gnome had addressed her on the sub- 
ject of astronomy or aerial perspective. She 
tried to see more clearly the man’s face, but 
the thick grime hid every distinctive lineament. 
He had understood, then, her mention of 
** stones,” How stupid he must have thought 
her! But goodness! what did she care what 
he thought? Still, he appeared to be one who 
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deserved some consideration ; besides, was he 
not rescuing her from a fearful fate ? 

“Are you a boss?’’ she inquired rather 
abruptly. He stopped to remove some ob- 
struction out of their way. Then: “ No— 
not that—not exactly— ; yet I have men under 
me. 

‘“‘You have worked a good while in the 
mines, then ?”” 

‘¢ For fifteen years.”” 

‘¢ It must bea dreadful life.” 

‘‘ Why so?” 

“ Oh, it is so dangerous, and so rough and 
so—dirty.” 

‘It iss dirty,” he replied; ** but we accus- 
tom ourselves to that; and it iss also rough, 
though not rougher than are many of the 



















































will regard an exception that 1] take, as a man, 
to your editorial in the issue of 11 October, on 
chivalry of men toward women, as made not 
wholly in bad temper. Why should women 
expect chivalry or knightliness or champions 
for their sex, individually or collectively, when 
they assert for themselves mental, moral and 
physical equality with men? Women who now 
denunciate men because women are down- 
trodden, should expect to give up something 
when they get their rights ; and the one thing 
they will 1 “ntinue to get on that Utopian 
day from a ve miserable man is chivalry. 
My personal vence with the most eager 
and earnest equalit, women is that when a brute 
of a man deals with them courteously and 
politely, but positively and coldly as men in 
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employments above ground. When we come 
dees—deescuss the danger, that does not count 
—for bad; it makes for us the great fascina- 
tion.” 

“He must be a gentleman born,” she 
thought, recalling all the tales she knew of the 
romantic wickedness or misfortunes which 
could bring down men of high estate to the 
humblest levels. But his next words upset her 
theory entirely. 

(To be concluded in Vogue ot 20 December, 1894.) 


MEN’S RIGHTS 
To the Editor of Vogue : 

Have been a reader of Vogue from its first 
number. Lately I have seen in its edi- 
torials brisk treatment of the woman topic. 

This is interesting always and no less so to 
men than women. Possibly, therefore, you 
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business deal with one another, they promptly 
take positions behind the shelter of their 
sex and demand chivalry. In other words, 
they want all the special privileges they now 
have as a sex, avoiding, as far as possible, the 
disadvantages that the commonplace idea of 
equality entails. 

Men regard the woman's rights idea as 
something fraught with danger to themselves 
and involving, possibly, the extinguishment of 
men’s rights. About a year ago this had 
a charming exemplification at London. 
In one of the women’s clubs there a 
question rose between the smokers and non- 
smokers—the habit of smoking by women is 
very general in London—and a newspaper dis- 
cussion followed. One writer, a very clever 
woman, took, in the course of her argument, 
the very interesting position that if it were a 
question between sexes as to which should 
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smoke the right to smoke should be taken 
away from men and given to women, as they 
needed sedatives more than men. That is 
about the measure of woman's idea of her rights 
when she is demanding them from men. Men 
are really in dangerand I amin terror. I am 
afraid of women. I know them to be incapa- 
ble of hard, matter-of-fact business dealing. 
They want chivalry, as you express it; they 
want feminine privilege, they want all that 
they have now and anything they care to have 
which men enjoy. And as between them- 
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THE SEASON COMES 
Dainty Bud! The season comes 
And through the waiting air there hums 
The sound of music soft and sweet, 
The merry trip of dancing feet, 
O Dainty Bud ! 


What visions fill the laughing eyes, 

What wealth of wonder and surprise, 

What is the word? Thou questionest, 
O Dainty Bud ! 


Listen—and I will tell thee, dear, 
A place where thou may’st love—but fear 
A place where sunny days and bright 
Too soon are followed by the night— 
Too soon a rose—the blossom grows, 
O Dainty Bud ! 
James B. Townsend. 


selves and men they would ruthlessly, with 
the velvety cruelty of felines, softly and pur- 
ringly, attack and appropriate every whit of 
privilege that man has. With them it is nota 
question of woman and man together, but 
woman first and man afterward. 

I fancy you will not think this rude. It is 
not in the least chivalric: the two things are 
quite different. It is certainly the earnest ex- 
pression of a man who is devoted to women, 
and who would like to give them equality if 
he did not feel that his own comfort is imper- 
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illed. Between the cat and the dog seeking 
warmth ona hearthrug where there is room 
for but one, the cat will always succeed in 
establishing her right to the place. Man is 
the brutal, unchivalric, dull dog, and he is no 
match for the craftiness and cunning and 
quickness that women possess in common 
with cats. And, besides, women have a 
way of remaining pretty kittens — soft 
and cuddlesome—when their true condition is 
that of well-grown and very tough cats. 
Men are in danger—serious, desperate dan- 
ger. Do you think so too? 
A Serious Man. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


Do not want any one to give me a Christ- 
mas present, or Christmas gift, or what- 
ever you may call it. We are now 

half way between the two festivities, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, and they are both great 
bores to me. I shall have, of course, to fee 
the club waiters, or, rather, put my name to 
a long list. ‘They deserve Christmas gifts, as 
a rule, but in America, where we pay such 
high wages, I do not see the use of giving in- 
discriminately. I think it is more than a 
folly ; it is a sin—the sin of waste. Why 
should I fee the man at the lift at my solicit- 
or’s office—who gets excellent pay, by the way 
— besides all the servants I have ever had do a 
hand’s turn for me and who are well fed and 
well kept, the newsboys, the newsmen, the 
coalman, who is apt to be a multi-millionaire, 
and a hundred other helps of various kinds ? 

What is Christmas in America? The 
mere shadow of a holiday. Thanksgiving 
comes nearer our great national festival than 
any other. Then we dine with the family 
(awful contingent, dreary festivity,) barbar- 
ously, on turkey and pie and all sorts of 
wretched things, or, up to this year, go and 
see college boys tumble over each other and 
make fools of themselves. And, after all, 
how much of the college element was at the 
games? In former years I have recognized a 
clerk in a hosier’s, and a bootblack and a 
blind beggar who sells pencils at 
the overhead tram station near my 
chambers, all decorated with blue 
and with yellow, shrieking for 
Yale and Princeton. Could they 
have been university men? Perish 
the thought ! Everything becomes 
a humbug in America. There is 
always some deception somewhere. 
Ithink welove humbug. It is sad, 
but true. 

I have just received an invita- 
tion by a cable from friends in the 
jolliest country house in the most 
delightful spot in England. They 
are to have a regular old English 
Christmas, and there is to be a 
cotillon, and they are desirous that 
I should lead. Meadows is droop- 
ing. He pines after the fog of a 
London December and the con- 
genial atmosphere of Cork Street. 
Again, shall I? I shall, and to- 
day will send under the ocean my | 
reply. I shall have myself booked /|/ 
fora good berth and “ stateroom.”” | 
I do not mind the winter passage 
in the slightest. Besides, from 
England I shall go to Pau and 
then to the Riviere, and then to 
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Rome, which I have seen before, and have not 
died in consequence (as I believe we are 
told to do), and then to Naples, and then 
Tangiers and Algiers, and then Egypt. 
Perhaps I may be tempted to go around the 
world again, although going around the world 
these days is so common and is such a bore. I 
am restless. I hate the opera. I am always 
hearing Bauermeister—who may be a very 
worthy person in her way, but I want a nov- 
elty. Bauermeister bores me. 

I wish I could speak of some novelty in 
dress, even in ties, but for once I am unable to 
find anything that is really attractive. In the 
care of boots, which should really be something 
to be considered, Meadows recommends a 
new black paste which is just the thing for 
patent leather. I do not know the name, but 
if you ask for the article at your shoe or boot- 
maker’s you will get it. You must have your 
man first rub the paste on with a rag and after- 
ward polish it off with a dry flannel. 

Speaking of Christmas gifts, there is really 
nothing which I would care for at the silver- 
smith’s except a patent brandy or whiskey de- 
canter. I fear I cannot get one in America. 
You lock it and you alone have the key, so the 
servants cannot avail themselves of temptation. 
It is made of plain solid English glass and the 
lock and stopper are of plain polished silver. 
I hate all this repoussé work. I think it is 
common and I prefer the good old silver. 
The modern silversmiths are of my idea, for it 
is the fashion now to have everything in silver 
plain, and I find the show windows of the 
best shops on Broadway filled with numberless 
articles in this style. I should like to find 
some old Dutch silver flagons or tankards. 
They make exquisite ornaments for the table. 
Silver and glass are all that are permissible 
these days. Flowers in profusion or even any 
except in the centrepiece are not good form, 
but barbaric. 

As long as I am on the subject of drinking 
—and everybody likes good cheer, especially 
at this time—I am not a drunkard, but I 
would never go to the other extreme and 
totally abstain. Well, I had almost forgotten 
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what I had intended to say, only that if people 
again should insist upon giving me a Christ- 
mas present I should prefer large brandy and 
soda tumblers, about a foot in height and two 
inches thick. These are the very latest here, 
if not in England, where I saw them ten years 
ago. They are handsome and durable. I 
hate shams. I like genuine honest things. I 
even scorn entrées, but prefer my food plain 
and well cooked, but of the very best. 

I find that suéde gloves are not as much in 
vogue this winter as formerly. Chevrette and 
Cape Albert seem to have the call in the 
market—I am descending into Wall Street. 

But [ tire of writing of clothes, of dress, of 
etiquette. I long for new pastures, new fields. 
My vocation seems to have a limit. I have 
performed my mission and I feel as if it were 
time to lay down my pen and write the word 
“ Finis.”’ If I should I will do so with proper 
éclat and in the right spirit. TU have never 
forgotten a deathbed scene of my youth. 
The dying man was Admiral Semmes, who 
commanded the rebel cruiser Alabama in the 
late war, the ship was sunk off Cherbourg by the 
Kearsage, now itself a wreck upon southern 
cocks, You may think as you will of his 
opinions, but Admiral Semmes, mistaken 
though he may have been, was a gentleman 
and a brave man. As death approached him 
he was again on the old ship fighting the old 
battle, and his voice getting fainter and fainter 
called forth again and again the command to 


his men. At last, feeling that the end was . 


near, he sank back on his pillow and gasped the 
last instructions—‘** Furl the sails,’’ and died. 

Of course I suppose we cannot al] die that 
way, and perhaps, although we have rehearsed 
our dying speech for years, it will be ridiculous 
and pointless. I once knew a most charming 
fellow, the very ‘‘ pink of propriety **—I use 
this but I hate stock phrases—well bred, and 
a member of several smart clubs, whose last 
words were “chicken pie.” I cannot con- 
ceive what-made him think of such an awful 
plebeian dish. He never was known to 
indulge in it during his lifetime. If he had 
said ‘* Waiter, take the orders,’ I might have 
understood it. 

I have strayed from my subject and I fear 
I have made myself utterly absurd. However, 
whatever may be my last words, I hope I shall 
at that moment be well groomed—I could not 
really be otherwise, but I may be inappro- 
priately dressed—and I trust that no criticism 
can be made on my personnel. We should all 
live thus, and if we find our man has put a 
patched or old garment—and it might possibly 
be the case with underclothes—out for us, we 
should discharge him immediately or give him 
a severe reproof, for this is a most serious sub- 
ject. Who knows that we might die of apo- 
plexy or be crushed by one of those abomin- 
able cable trams before night, and how would 
it seem if we were not fit to have all our per- 
sonal belongings described in the public prints. 
Imagine the feelings of our friends, and our 
relatives, and what an end! Therefore be 
always neat. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 
CHURCH PARADE—SHOPPING GOWNS— 
SMART DANCING FROCK — COLORS FOR 
ELDERLY WOMEN—TAILLOR-GOWNS. 

Ew York, above any city in the world, 
has gained for herself a widespread 
reputation for having the most char- 

acteristic and unique street, its Fifth Avenue, 
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devoted to the parade of fine clothes and the 
display of fine equipages. From November 
to June this golden vertebra, jointed with 
stately houses, with palaces in replica built by 
modern millionaires, with costly churches and 
clubs, assumes a fashionable processional 
character of unending interest and attraction 
to the stranger or the mere idle looker-on. 

The Sunday forenoon church parade, where 
one never fails to encounter smart men and 
smart women, proudly disporting the chef 
d’ceuvres of London and Paris makers, as well 
as famous New York faiseurs, is the one point 
of admiration enthusiastically granted by all 
foreigners and by which they judge and sum 
up the wealth and social status of this great 
metropolis. 

But there are Sundays and Sundays out of 
seven months for one to inspect and ad- 
mire this cortege of the city’s fine fleur. Mine for 
choice is a blowy, windy one, because it hap- 
pens to be one of the rare occasions of seeing, 
so to speak, the other side of the medal, as I 
have a decided liking for both sides being 
equally fine. Whena rioting breeze comes 
up and tumbles a poseuse out of her conven- 
tional plans and attitudes, and her incessant sel f- 
worship, by forcing her to clutch eagerly 
at a wayward hat, a trembling,uncertain feather, 
or any finery whatever that is disposed to jeo- 
pardize her well-studied appearance by its flimsy 
structure, the humor of it is entertaining, and 
the lesson of it instructive. 

The woman made for the test is she who is 
so bien mise that no wind that ever blew but 
would enhance her attractions. Her quiet 
elegance as she passes you, 
with raiment of the finest, and 
exquisitely made, delights you 
with surprises when the gusts 
of wind lift up lovely linings 
of jacket, capes, cloak or 
mantle. You watch the frou- 
frouté of a faultless skirt and 
its silken furnishings, and 
catch glimpses of the crisp, 
fresh flouncings and laces that 
sway and swirl like the fringed 
lips of variegated flowers in 
the breeze. This is being well 
dressed, everything in har- 
mony and keeping, and the 
medal that has no make-shifts 
on the under side. 

One sees very pretty shop- 
ping gowns worn in the fash- 
ionable morning hours, from 
ten to one, on Broadway, be- 
tween Twenty-third Street 
and Union Square, in the 
shopping quarter. Cloths and 
crépons are the most used and 





COSTUMES WORN BY SARAH 
BERNHARDT IN GISMONDA, 


No. 543 is of pale yellow silk, 
embroidered with gold, silver, 
and pale pink flowers and green 
foliage. An under-petticoat of white satin is visible on either side. With 






















































monnaie, with enameled Brownies, one of the 
new decorations on fancy leather articles. 

For older women—particularly if their hair 
is turning gray—nothing is more becoming 
than Lincoln green or Prussian blue cloths or 
crépons, with velvet and fur combinations, and 
some lace introduced at the neck as a jabot. 
One sees constantly handsome matrons in such 
gowns wearing chic little bonnets with a touch 
of color that are so rejuvenating we find our- 
selves frequently admiring them far more than 
their daughters. 

The majority of women this winter appear 
in black skirts with coats and coatees in colored 
cloths, or in black velvet jackets or mantles. 
Black satin is very much used either plain or 
broché for skirts. 

Young women affect very light silvery 
cloths for tailor-made gowns, with coatees or 
long jackets with triple capes, lined with 
brilliant pink, mauve, or green faille Francaise, 
and trimmed with narrow fur borderings, or 
made with satin or cloth seam coverings 
simply stitched. To pay informal visits in, or 
for churchgoing, in bright clear weather, they 
are exceedingly fit and pretty. 

It seems to be quite fixed that white is the 
favorite dancing gown this season, and next in 
favor to pink—-then green, of a lovely opales- 
cent tint. Most of the débutantes have so far 
worn white, which is by all odds the prettiest 
frock a young girl can make her bow to the 
great world in. Flowers and ribbons of choice, 
introduce the needed color for becomingness, 
as few are the complexions that can stand un- 
broken whiteness even in the prettiest of gowns. 

A charming dancing frock of 
white striped gaze, had _ panels 
of pale green bengaline jaboted 





the most suitable, but I ad- this gown a cap of green velvet is worn, embroidered with designs in old 


mired an exceedingly pretty gold. 


The other costume, No 544,in which the actress appears in the 


third act, is of pale pink silk, brocaded with silver, and embroidered with a 


costume made of what is call- 


design of fleur-de-lis. 


The sleeves are of gold cloth with fleur-de-lis em- 


%9 . broideries in a smaller size. 


ed ‘novelty goods,’’ in 

shaded brown and amber, 

with full plain skirt, corsage to match, trim- 
med with bretelles of brown velvet. Gigot 
sleeves of velvet; girdle and stock of the 
same, the latter trimmed with wings of double 
vélvet spread out at each side and clasped by 
a wreath of violets. A brown velvet toque, 
with large amber antique velvet rosette, bor- 
dered on the edge with violets, was placed on 
the left side, and a bow of brown velvet with 
brown quills on the right. There were light 
tan gloves and a pale blue leather porte- 
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on each side with lace, ending at the bot- 
tom of skirt with choux of white satin ribbon. 
Décolleté corsage with lace bertha, falling 
into deep points over left bust, and caught up 
on the right shoulder with rosette of white 
satin ribbon and bunch of violets. Gaze 
sleeves en balon, long white gloves and white 
gaze fan with design of lace appliquéd on. Hair 
dressed low over the ears, caught with pearl 
side-combs. A single string of pearls worn 
round the throat. 
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THE GREAT LADIES OF EUROPE 


MRS. CORNWALLIS-WEST 


Ad Mrs. Cornwallis-West been the 
H wife of Lord Sackville instead of 
merely his cousin, the United States 
Government would certainly never have had 
the courage or the heart to demand the recall 
of that most tactless and unpopular of all 
British diplomats from the post of Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Washington. For it is im- 
possible to find in any part of the world a more 
lovable and bewitching little lady, who em- 
bodies in her shapely and perfectly formed 
person all that is best and most attractive in 
the Irishwoman. So petite and piquante is 
she that it is only figuratively that I can de- 
scribe her as a Great Lady. She is certainly 
not stately nor imposing, but on the other 
hand she has exercised a very widespread in- 
fluence upon English Society, and especially 
upon Mayfair, inasmuch as she has shown 
the latter that it is possible to flirt nineteen 
to the dozen while remaining absolutely true 
to one’s husband and one’s home, as well as 
untouched by the breath of scandal ; that it 
is possible to be witty and even mischievous 





PARIS COSTUME FOR MORNING WEAR 


without being unkind or malevolent, and that 
it is possible, too, to amuse one’s self in the 
most eccentric of fashions, to act on every 
impulse, and to say outright what happens to 
be on the tip of the tongue, without ever 
degenerating into vulgarity. 

I have known Mrs, Cornwallis-West in 
London, in Paris, at Madrid, at Vienna and at 
Cairo, and everywhere she has attracted equal 
admiration not only from men but also, what 
is infinitely more to the point, that of wo- 
men; everywhere has she won popularity, 
and in each of the above-mentioned Continen- 
tal cities has she left charming memories be- 
hind her, coupled with the conviction that 
the great lady of Irish birth has but little in 
common with her English sister. 

lo begin with, the diminutive size and the 
shapeliness of Mrs. West’s foot attracted at- 
tention even at Madrid, where tiny feet are 
the rule, and where the tripping lightness of 
her tread and the undulating grace of her 
walk contrasted strikingly with the generous- 
sized pedal extremities and ponderous stride of 
several titled Englishwomen who were staying 
at the same time at the Spanish capital. More- 
over, the Spanish ladies found that Mrs. 
West participated in their fondness for vivid 
colors, a taste which, while it occasionally 
leads them to eccentricity and to what the 
Parisiennes might be tempted to pronounce 
as ** extravagance,’ in the way of dress, yet 
seems somehow or other to add to the charms 
of the wearers, if that indeed were possible. 

Still another characteristic which Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West possesses in common with 
the women of southern Europe is her innate 
taste and love for music, which has been 
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inherited, I am glad to say, by both her 
daughters. Indeed, Miss Shiela West pos- 
sesses vocal powers and musical ability of no 
ordinary kind. Mrs. West’s dancing can 
only be compared to that of the Viennese, in 
grace and lightness, and, like her country- 
women, she resembles the Slav in her facility 
for acquiring languages. Indeed, the Irish 
people seem to be the only foreigners who 
get to speak French without any trace of 
foreign accent, and to be able ever to acquire 
that soft, musical drawl with which the Vien- 
nese are accustomed to endow the ordinarily 
harsh and gutteral-sounding German tongue. 
In her impatience, that most feminine of all 
faults, as well as in her unpunctuality, Mrs. 
West is thoroughly French, and it is owing 
to this lack of patience, perhaps, that she has 
never given herself time to go in to any great 
extent for book learning. What brightness 
and cleverness she posesses may be described 
as congenital, and she gives you the impres- 
sion of being incapable of sitting still suf- 
ficiently long in one place to enable her to 
read the second page of a book after having 
finished the first. 

One of the few points which Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-West has in common with her English 
sisters is the sterling character and the loyalty 
of her friendships. While the Irish gentle- 
man is often accused of being fickle, no one 
that I know of has ever ventured to accuse 
the Irish lady thereof, and we have only to 
read the history of Erin, both past and pres- 
ent, to realize how full its pages are of records 
of splendid unselfishness and noble self-sacri- 
fice and devotion on the part of Ireland’s 
gentlewomen. This being the case one can 
perhaps afford to show indulgence to their 
shortcomings as regards thrift, method and 
order, all three of which are absolutely for- 
eign to the character of the Irishwoman in 
general, and of Mrs. Cornwallis-West in 
particular. All remonstrances or protests are 
useless and are turned off by her with a saucy 
laugh or a merry jest. Indeed, she makes 
fun of everything and of everybody, save of 
religion. For, like her countrywomen, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, Mrs. West is 
very devout, all the more surprising inasmuch 
as she is the daughter of a parson, and of an 
Irish parson to boot. 

Her mother, Lady Olivia Fitzpatrick, is a 
sister of the Marquis of Headfort and it is 
from her, not from the rector, that she has 
inherived all her vivacity and her verve. It 
is to Lady Olivia, too, that she is indebted for 
the only drawback of her otherwise charm- 
ing appearance, namely, that she considers it 
necessary to heighten her natural color and 
exquisite complexion by artificial means. 
This has always, in my opinion, been super- 
fluous. She is still so fresh and young look- 
ing, indeed, it is difficult when looking at 
her to realize that she is already a grand- 
mother, her eldest daughter, Daisy, having 
married the Prince of Pless at the same age 
at which she herself was led to the altar by 
Colonel Cornwallis-West, namely, sweet sev- 
enteen. As Princess of Pless, Daisy West 
is now entitled to be addressed as ‘* Serene 
Highness,’’ which places her on even higher 
rank in Germany than most of Queen Vic- 
toria’s relatives in that country. Her hus- 
band, who presents quite as great a contrast 
in point of size with the Princess as does 
Colonel Cornwallis-West to Mrs. West, 
simply idolizes his wife, and in deference 
to her wishes spends the major part of 
his time in England, having leased a coun- 
try seat near Melton. There is only one 
point on which he refused to give way to his 
wife, namely, with regard to the naming of 
his sons. For his family shares with the 
reigning house of Reuss the curious old cus- 
tom of naming all its male members alike, 
distinguishing them from one another by 
numbers. From time immemorial they have 
all borne the name of Henry. Thus, the 
present reigning Prince of Pless is Henry xt., 
whereas his son, the husband of Miss West, 
is Henry xv. From this it will be seen that 
the numeration is somewhat arbitrary, 
the explanation of this seeming confusion 
being that every member is numbered in the 


order of his birth, no matter what his relation 
to the head of the family, and that when a 
certain number is reached the numeration 
begins again at Number 1. Thus we find a 
Prince Henry tv. of Pless who is the eldest 
son of Prince Henry Lx11., who is himself a 
grandson of Henry 1x. 

Mrs. Cornwallis first became known as a 
reigning beauty in London about the time 
when Mrs. Langtry appeared upon the social 
horizon, and may be said to have, during 
several seasons, divided the honors with her, 
She speedily became a great favorite at Marl- 
borough House, not alone with the Prince, 
but also with the Princess, who, with all her 
sense of dignity, could not help being amused 
at the sauciness and entire absence of venera- 
tion or reverence on the part of the curly- 
headed little Irishwoman. Society even 
records that on one memorable occasion 
Mrs. West went so far as to drop a piece of 
ice down the back of the neck of her com- 
ing King one evening after a particularly 
festive dinner, and without going into the 
question as to whether this is true or not, I am 
perfectly convinced that she is capable of 
having done so; nay, I am not sure that she 
would not have pulled faces even at the 
Queen herself if the fit had taken her ; and I 
well remember the consternation that she 
caused one day at Cairo, at the office of the 
extremely dignified and imposing Egyptian 
Prime Minister, Nubar Pacha, when she 
amused herself by deliberately pressing in 
rapid succession the sixty or seventy electric 
bell buttons behind his desk, and then greet- 
ing all the Pachas, Beys and Effendis who 
hurried to the room in hot haste with peals 
of laughter and grimaces. [I still can see 
Nubar laughingly expostulatiag and urging 
that she was injuring his prestige, remon- 
strances to which the little beauty responded 
by informing his very stately and imposing 
Excellency that he was nothing but “a hard- 
ened old sinner.’’ For any one but an Irish- 
woman, a Parisienne or a Viennese grande 
dame to have acted thus would have exposed 
her to charges of vulgarity. The latter, how- 
ever, is the one thing of which no Irish- 
woman of gentle birth ever can be accused, 
at least in my experience. 

Nothing is more amusing than tg hear Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West engaged in a wordy conflict 
with her huge husband who, in addition to 
his extreme deliberation of movement and 
even of thought, possesses the drawback of 
slowness of speech, especially when his wife 
is in a hurry to obtain an answer to her 
questions. He reminds one on such occasions 
as these of nothing so much as some big, 
good-natured Newfoundland dog, in the act 
of being assailed by a sprightly, little black- 
and-tan terrier. At times his hesitation and 
his undisguised amusement at his wife’s im- 
patience and petulance have the effect of 
exasperating her to such an extent that a book 
is apt to come flying across the room at his 
head ; in fact, as far as my experience goes, 
this is the only use to which Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-West ever puts books ; for, as I have 
intimated above, she does not do much read- 
ing. 

¢ Mrs. Cornwallis-West is the chatelaine of 
two lovely country seats, one at Newlands, 
in Hampshire, on the borders of the New 
Forest, and almost overhanging the Solent, 
and the other at Ruthin, in the vale of 
Clwyd, in Denbighshire, of which county 
Colonel Cornwallis-West is Lord Lieutenant, 
and his wife, consequently, the first lady in 
the district and entitled to precedence over 
all other ladies in Denbighshire, no matter 
what their title or rank. Ruthin Castle has 
endured many vicissitudes since it was reared 
by Edward 1. nearly seven centuries ago. 
Without going into the story of how it was 
reduced and dismantled by Oliver Cromwell’s 
General Mutton, the last singular episode of 
its history was that which brought it into 
the family of Colonel Cornwallis-West. In 
1818 it belonged to a man of the name 
of Myddleton with three daughters who, 
at his death, drew lots for the possessions 
of their father. The second sister secured 
Ruthin Castle in this manner, espoused the 
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second son of Lord Delawarr and later on be- 
came the grandmother of Colonel Cornwallis- 
West. One of the more modern features of 
the castle is its billiard room, both Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-West and her unmarried daughter 
being accomplished players, and the hour 
after dinner is usually spent there among the 
fine trophies of arms, the heads and antlers 
of stag and elk and the rare carved oak pan- 
elling which encases them. Besides being a 
remarkably skilful billiard player, Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West is a notable yachtswoman, 
and is never seen to better advantage than 
when, arrayed in the most natty of yachting 
costumes, she is engaged in maneuvring her 
cutter, the Frolic, or her more capacious 
yawl, the Chrysalis, on the beautiful Solenr, 
within full view of the windows of her com- 
fortable and picturesque home at Newlands. 
M. de F. 


Lthough old people are singularly fond 
A of talking of the marked decrease 


which time is bringing about, in 
female beauty, generally speaking, still it is 
by no means certain that there is not a greater 
number of pretty women nowadays than there 
were to be found in preceding generations. 
My personal opinion (which I may in all 
humility put forward, as I have traveled 
pretty nearly all over the world) is that there 
can be no doubt as to the prevalence of beauty 
in the present day. No one who keeps his 
eyes open can fail to be struck by it. It is 
not merely that there are more beauties of 
the first order than there seems ever to have 
been before, but that beayty has become so 
very general! Any one who wishes to test 
this has only to stand in Piccadilly in Lon- 
don, in the Aliée des Acacias at Paris, the 
Viennese Prater, the Roman Corso, the 
Prospekt-Newsky in Petersburg, or Central 
Park in New York, and watch the stream of 
life rolling past him in carriages and on foot 
—and if he does not in one afternoon see 
more pretty faces than in all the Reynolds 
and Gainsboroughs he knows he will be very 
unfortunate. 

No woman has been more celebrated for 
her beauty than Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
yet nothing can be more disappointing than 
her portraits. As we are not satisfied with 
a degree of beauty which sufficed for Mary’s 
contemporaries—which sent the men of her 
day off their heads, and filled her cousin 
Elizabeth with deadly jealcusy—the infer- 
ence is that the standard of beauty has risen ; 
and the rise has been gradual and constant, 
each generation making a certain advance on 
its predecessor. 


TO A CHAPERON 


O-morrow night, when three of us 
Are sitting at the play, 
If I should chance to hold May’s hand, 
Please look the other way. 


Later, as in the carriage, we 
Are speeding homeward, say 
Dear chaperon, don’t see my arm— 
Pray look the other way. 


But when at last we’re in the hall, 
My friend, I beg, I pray, 

When I begin to say good-night 

Don’t look—don’t even stay ! 


Winirrep: ‘* Riches have wings.”’ 
Sewarp : ‘* Yes, but debts have claws.’’ 


VOGUE OF 20 DECEMBER, 1894, 


will contain another paper in the How To 
Be Beautiful series, also the third installment 
of the Well-groomed Man, ‘*a somewhat 
dry but necessary chapter ’’—says the author. 
A new department will be opened—Views by 
Her. In that issue will appear also A Bache- 
lor’s Christmas, by Isa Carrington Cabell, a 
writer to whom Vogue readers are under ob- 
ligations, for was she not the author of Old 
Baré (Vol. 1) and Her Forgiveness ( Vol. 
m1). The regular departments will be repre- 
sented, as a matter of course. 
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Fig. 534—Pale tan circular cape made of 
pierced cloth over rose color. This cape is 
designed to be worn with costume 533,to be 
found on page 396. 

Fig. 532—Rose-pink satin tea gown with 
panels of guipure. The soft, very much 
puffed sleeves are made of ‘* wave’’ plaited 
chiffon. The upper parts of bodice, back and 
front are covered with the guipure. 

Fig. 526—Model for home gown to be 
carried out in any soft woolen material. The 
surplice folds of bodice enclose a vest of some 
contrasting color and material laid in plaits 
The bow and streamers should be same color 
as the vest. 

Fig. 548—Bodice of pale pink silk with full 


blouse front, and trimmed with straps 0. cream 
guipure insertion back and front. The collar 
and waist-band are pink satin. 

Fig. 540—Bridal gown of ivory-white satin. 
Skirt trimmed with Brussels lace heavily em- 
broidered with pearls, the full train being fin- 
ished on one side with a large bow. Tulle 
veil with a wreath of orange blossoms, and fas- 
tened with large half-moon of diamonds. 

Fig. 538—Bridesmaid’s gown of pale blue 
faille-Francaise. Bodice draped with white 
mousseline de soie fichu, crossed at the waist 
and tied in a big bow with sash in the back. 
White picture hat trimmed with white feathers 
and lined with pale blue velvet. 

Fig. 539—Page at wedding. Costume, blue 


faille-Francaise, Large collar and sash of white 
satin. 

Fig. 517—This is perhaps as trying a model, 
to any but those possessed of youth and beauti- 
ful coloring and curved outlines, as anything 
that could be devised. It is composed of black 
satin and black velvet. Fine lines of jet out- 
line the edges of revers, shoulder capes and 
satin panels. Embroidery in fine jet appears 
on the bodice, and on the velvet panels at front 
and sides. 

Fig. 506—Dinner gown of yellow trimmed 
with lace insertion over pale pink. Cascades 
of lace interspersed with pink ribbon bows 
outline each side of a panel of the yellow silk. 
Bodice of the silk with lace bertha. 
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Fig. 523—Blacket velvet, fur-trimmed revers 
and hip panniers. Back shows cape across 
shoulders. Gown novelty cloth. Full bow 
and vest of fancy silk. 


Fig. 529—Gown of green  hopsacking. 
Bodice cut like Eton jacket and gathered into 
a belt. Pale blue vest and cuffs, and band at 
bottom of skirt. Black fancy braid laid in 
rows as shown in design. 


Fig. 546—Silk blouse, the low bodice smocked 
all round, and bordered with shell design carried 
out in the same silk. Bows of moiré ribbon 
on the shoulders. The fullness of the blouse 
is drawn in at the waist in a folded V-shape 
belt. The sleeves are very full. 
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Fine 
Furs 


5 


SEAL AND PERSIAN 
Coats, Jackets, Capes, 
E 


Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Coats, 
Sleigh Robes, Caps and 
Gloves. 


(9th St., Bet. B’way & 5th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Send for Fashion Plate. 


" HOLIDAY GIFTS— 
AT THE POPULAR SHOP.” 
( Copyright.) 
There are such unusual things as 


S@-THE ENGLISH 
CHAIRS: , 
cin Liberty Velvets and London Corduroys.) 
4@-THE COMFORTABLE CUSHIONED 
WICKER CHAIRS: 
(in Liberty Velvets and Chintzes_) 
4@°THE DOWN DIVAN PILLOWS: 
(in Liberty Fabrics and Eastern Stuffs.) 
&e THE OLD COLONIAL CHAIRS AND 
TABLES: 
(in Forest Green Oak and Mahogany.) 
4@-THE DELFT BLUE PLACQUES, AND 
LAMPS, AND CANDLE STICKS, AND 
DUTCH STYLE CHAIRS AND TABLES. 
Personal Inspection is Cordially Invited. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CoO., 42d St. W. 
NEW YORK, at sth Ave. 


HIGHBACKED 


Upholstery workrooms on tu2 premises, at the ser- 
vice of patrons purchasing stuffs for furniture or 
curtains. 


Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 


mouth, coated tongue, loss | 


head- | 


A. JAECKEL| 


EASY 


ART 


| Holidays. 





of appetite, sallow skin,when | 


caused by constipation ; and | 


constipation is the most fre- 
quent cause of all of them. 

Book free ; pills 25¢. 
drug stores, or write B F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 


K. J. COLLINS, 


Fifth Avenue, 28 & 30 W> 23d St., 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 


Interior Decoration. 
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DINNER AND COTILLON FAVORS. | 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Exclusive Designs 


In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 

Skin Diseases 


Giticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicuRa, 
| 50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PottER Drue 
AND CHEM. CoRP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


| a> “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 


A PERFECT CORSET 


The Se- 
cret of many 
handsome 


figures lies 
inthe Pansy 
Corset, the 


cheapest 
fine whale- 
bone Cor- 
set sold in 
France or 
America. 


Twenty-one 
models. Ev- 
ery pair fit- 
ted. 


Only to be had at 
THe Pansy Corset COMPANY 


Our address for over 28 years, 


1194 Broadway, New York. 


I. L. JOHNSON 
STATIONER 


20 East 21ST STREET. 








| Beautiful line of Imported Novelties for the 
Favors, Menu and Guest 
Cards a specialty. 


LEATHER FRAMES AND DESK FITTINGS. 


IGGINS & 
| SEITER 


FINE : 
| CHINA- RICH CUTGLASS \; 
A Christmas 
Gift 
in China or Glass is al- 


ways appreciated. Makes 
4 a satisfactory present. Save 





25% in buying from us, 


Would you like our new 
174 page illustrated Cat- 
alogue No. § F? Mention 
number and send at once, 














All lamps smell, if they 


do not smoke, with wrong 


chimneys. You want the 


‘ Index to Chimneys.” 
Write Geo. A. Macbeth 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pearl Glass, pearl top, 


tough glass. 


Sealskin Garments, Mantles and Militaires. 

We make to order the finest Seal Sacques and 
Capes; our prices are from $50 to $300. We guar- 
antee satisfaction and believe the quality of our goods 
cannot be excelled in this country. 


Seal Circular Skirt Sacques... ... ...... .. $225.00 
OE PUR MINED cin ceccceesee v0ccees 125.00 
Persian Lamb Sacques.. , . 125.00 
Wool Seal Circular Capes, extra full 19.99 
Persian Lamb Circular Capes 74.99 
Gray Krimmer Circular Capes.............. 24.99 
Electric Seal Circular Capes 19.99 
Black Astrachan Circular Capes 12.49 


Seal Garments remade, redyed and repaired at low 
prices. 

Capes and Muffs of Seal, Russian Sable, Mink, 
Beaver, Persian, Alaska Sable, Monkey, Chinchilla 
and Ermine. 

Gentlemen's Fur-lined Overcoats made to order. 

Caps, Gloves, Ear Tabs and Fur Trimming in 
great variety at special low prices. 

Send for pp 
SIEDE MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 

+] Established 44 Years. 
14 West 14th St. (bet. 5th & 6th Aves.), N. Y. 





TO THE YOUNG FACE 


Pozzon1's COMPLEXION PowDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it. 





MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- 
nificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 


Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30, 


Eleven through trains each day, 5 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 
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WEDDING OUTFITS. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Exclusive styles and designs in every- 
thing appertaining to Gentlemen's 
Dress and Afternoon Dress. 


MADISON SQUARE, WEST, 
NEW YORK. 


Do you use Lithia Water? 


Ask for Warner's Effervescent 


Lithia Tablets 


For making Lithia Water of 
definite strength. Fresh 
Water with each dose. 
Convenient, efficient and economical. | 


A remedy in Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, 
Stone in the Bladder, etc. 


At All Druggists. 


EUROPEAN STEAMERS. 


Grand Winter Buoureton 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 
"By - THINGSAEY EStEinke 
LA TOURAINE. 

From New York, Feb. 6th, 1895, to the Azores, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseilles (Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, 
Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa 
(jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, 
Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, 
etc. 

Duration of round trip, two months. 

For further particulars apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen =| 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


M. W. KOZMINSKI, 166 Randolph St., 


Chicago, Il. 


MM" HELLY-SALEON 
ROBES. 


124 WEST 17TH STREET. 


MADAME BENOIT, 
LINGERIE ET BROIDERIE. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Under Garments. 
No. 37 EAST 21st STREET, 

Bet. Broadway and Fourth Ave. New Yor«k, 
N.B.—lInitials and Monograms Embroidered to Order. 


CDs 3 


Agent for 





LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 


BOUQUET MARIE LOUISE. 








LETTERS ANDSOCIETY NOTES.— Advice given 
by the specialist of letter-writing, Chautauqua Uni- 
versity, in writing letters and society notes. MSS. 
revised. For circular address Francis Bennett Calla- 


| way, Care XIX. Century Bureau of Revision, 30 


East 23d Street, New York. 


MLLE. MARIE CHEF, 


DRESSMAKER & IMPORTER, 
167 West 23d St., between Oth and 7th Aves. 


Street Costumes, Cloaks, Capes, Tea-Gowns, Even- 


| ing and Reception Dresses made at very reasonable 


prices, Ladies’ own material used, if wished. 


IS Borges: 6-60~ 


58 WEST asth STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for 
evening, carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory re- 
| suits on all orders entrusted to us warrants us in 
| soliciting your patronage. 
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Fig. 524—Velvet vest and plaited revers, the 
latter fur edged. Bands of the velvet enclosing 
strips of fur are brought from side seams down 
to a point at bottom of skirt, where they end in 
a rosette, Cloth is the material of the costume. 

Fig. 522—Braided collarette over plaited 
chiffon vest, Polonaise opens over skirt trim- 
med with braiding. Outline the polonaise and 
bodice fronts, Edging of fur. 

Fig. 519—Purple cloth with trimmings of 
astrakan, muff of the same fur. The front of 
jacket opens over a vest in pale yellow, 


Fig. 527—Pelisse model to be carried out in 
any unfigured cloth. Bordering, epaulettes, 
stock and cuffs of Persianlamb. A vest ex- 
tending full length of striped black satin and 
moiré 

Fig. 521—Costume of black satin figured in 
blue, trimmed with black fox. Bodice, sleeves 
and underskirt of black satin. Bodice with 
yoke of blue covered with jetted lace. Butter- 
fly bows of blue on shoulders. 

Fig. 542—Bridal gown of white silk trimmed 
profusely with lace and orange blossoms. 


Fig. 541—Tiny bridesmaid’s pinafore cos- 
tume of green velvet with white silk chemisette 
and green hat. 

Fig. 518—Still another suggestion for dispo- 
sition of velvet and fur trimming. In addition 
to little shoulder cape a velvet jabot decorates 
the front. The fur at bottom of skirt is raised 
at intervals and shows rosettes. 

Fig. 511—White silk embroidered in pink 
blossoms with brown-tinted leaves. Scarfs of 
rich lace fall from shoulders and there are 
under sleeves, and a bertha of the lace. 





Fig. 514—Suggested disposition of lace for 
an evening gown. With edging of fur. 

Fig. 513—(Front view 512 on another page) 
Black satin gown opening over under dress of 
pale blue with jetembroidery, Bodice finished 
around shoulders with revers of the blue. The 
fronts of skirt faced with the blue embroidered 
in jet. 

Fig. 525—Black brocade with cascades or 
green covered with black passementerie- A 
band of the same edged each side with fur, 
appears on skirt above ruffle of the brocade. 
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‘+‘At the Sign of the Pop=-— 


ular Shop.”’ 


In his advice to shopkeepers, the great Confucius 
iys, ** My son, you know the public eye rejects as 
ninteresting exactly one-half of what it sees. 

W hether this is due to unbalanced vision, or is caused 


y alack of skilfulness in selection by those who set | 


forth their wares for sale, may not bé argued now, 
iffice it, that you secure the other half, and so win 
fortune. 
To one wearied with what is called the endless 
iriety of the great stores, which contain so much that 
old, there is quick relief in the sight of a shop with 
n all-pervading idea of the new and beautiful, so 
rranged that a delightful harmony of tone is had 
from a most bewildering variety of tints, and this 
is the impression left by a regent visit to the estab- 
ishment of Joseph P. McHugh & Co., on West 
Forty-second Street at Fifth Avenue. The door left 
witingly ajar and the easy cordiality with which one 
met on entrance give immediate reason for the 
taking title of the place. Unlike any other of the 


busy shops, for there are no shelves nor counters, no | 
formal stools, nothing to suggest trade, and yet in | 


every room are customers quietly selecting from the 
goods so deftly arranged for ready inspection. 

Here, a room in the old Dutch fashion is hung with 
1 Delft blue paper, curtains to harmonize and set with 
furniture of white enamel with characteristic decora- 
tion. 
patterns on low revolving stands, easy chairs drawn 


There, the wall-paper salesroom, books of | 


up, and dull-colored screens to give a sense of seclu- | 


sion. 
furniture and hangings grouped in effective blendings 
of color. Beyond, a lofty room filled with highbacked 
easy chairs in the old English style, the walls hung 
with antique tapestries of Flemish origin. 

4 room of golden tone has furniture and hangings 
suggestive of the Louis Quatorze period. 


Above, the gallery, with Liberty fabrics for | 


Another | 


hung in scarlet canvas shows carved grilles and seats | 
in the Florentine style, and a dainty Colonial room | 


in cool mignonette green is devoted to the Liberty 
silks for curtains, and incidentally to the famous vel- 
vets and satins for gowns. 


The broad window is | 


veiled with curtains of Calcutta net and Colonial | 


muslins, and easily points the finished effect of the 
fabrics in actual use. 

Reproductions of old mahogany chairs are shown 
in a Colonial dining-room, with 
and mantel, hunting prints on the walls, and old- 
fashioned small panes of glass in the windows. A 
Moorish room has the expected low divan, heaped 
with pillows covered in old saddlebags, and is lighted 
by mosque lamps. Furniture decorated after the 
fashion of Dresden ware fills a room hung as to the 
walls with paneled papers in Watteau effect, and 
draped in true French style. Even a bathroom, with 
what the stage managers call practicable fittings, 
is used to indicate the finished effect of enameled 
papers and proper woodwork. 

At this end of the century, when the making of 
the House Beautiful is esteemed a matter of grave 
importance, the methods of Messrs. McHugh & Co. 
in placing their special productions on view are in the 
line of instant interest, and must be of significant aid 
to those who wish to be assured of the results to be 
attained by the use of decorative materials. When 
a concern whose work has been done in the smartest 
houses of the town devotes its taste and experience to 


high wainscoting | 


the selection of fabrics, furniture and wall-papers for | 


sale to a public which will appreciate them, other 
signs may fail, but theirs will surely succeed. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.,"8 Cocoa and | 


Chocolate preparations are absolutely pure. Unlike 
those made by the Dutch process they contain no 
alkalies or other chemicals or dyes. 


ALWAYS AN 
ACCEPTABLE 


A BOX or FANCY BASKET 


FILLED WITH 






DELICIOUS 


Bonbons and Chocolates 
863 Broadway, New York. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


~. Let the glorious days of 
ver a gl ys 







Autumn tempt you 
to try a wheel. 

The best wheeling 
season of the year is 
at hand. Fit yourself for 
the winter —- a 
judicious amount r 
exercise. Ride a Columbia. 
‘verybody likes Columbias. 

POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Send two two-cent stamps for catalogue, 
or obtain it free from any Columbia agent. 





Xmas Present ! | 


| 70-372 East Fourteenth St. (Union Sq.) | 


Great Western. _ 


Cincinnati and Chicago Line 


in many forms of debility. 





A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 
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39 Broadway, New York. 





ECLUB= 
COCKTAILS 


7 MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


j We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 


Try our YORK Cocktail— made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. A sample 4-ounce bottle sent 
to any address, prepaid, for 40c. 


! 


) Storv of the origin of the American 
4 Cocktail free on application. 






— For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


F. HUBLEIN & BRO. Sole Proprietors, 


Hartford, Conn. 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 


VINO DE SALUD 


‘* I think as a medicinal agent VINO DE SALUD will prove of excellent service 


form: It has the advantage of not causing any unpleasant head symp- 
toms, which is frequently the after effect of this class of tonic.’” : 


(Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician. 
A beautifully illustrated booklet about this celebrated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





C. H. Werze,t & Son | 
MEN’S TAILORS, 


NEW YORK, 


FINEsT 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 





Now used in many of the best 
, hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., address, 
Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, 


STEUBEN Co., New Yorr. 











—| HIGH-CLASS CHINA AND 





Interior View of Pullman State Room Sleeping Car. 
Double Berth, $2.00. Section, $4.00. 
Between Cincinnati and Chicago, 


Operated by the C. H. & D. R. R. & Monon Route. 
D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, O. 




















“ Tell you Why 
my cloth skirts don’t wear out like 
yours?” I  pro- 
tect them from 
‘‘the weather” as 
well as from wear 
and tear, with the 
‘‘Duxbak’’ 
Rainproof 

a new brand 
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Skirt Binding 


Look yor “ S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buv. 


“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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BROADWAY and 2ist ST 
AND 
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IMPORTERS OF 
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GLASSWARE, 
FROM THE BEST MAKERS ONLY. 





About Underwear 


FREE 


Your address on a postal will 
bring you our watercolored 
booklet on underwear for every- 
body. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits — absorbs moisture — pre- 
vents colds—can’t irritate— 
can't shrink — economical — 
comfortable — wears. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 631 Broad . 
New ““" — 




























Save the Cost pe 


o Pressing Trousers 


BY USING THE 


BOSTON 


Trousers Stretcher 
and Hanger. | 


Tailors, Clothiers, and Hab- 
erdashers sell them, and we 
mail them postpaid at the | 
following prices. } 
Bronze.—25 cts.a pr. 5prs. $1.00, 
Nickel.—35 cts.a pr. 5 prs. $1,50./ 
Send to George Frost Co., 


551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Fig. 535—Costume with full skirt of pink 
and black brocade. Full sleeves to elbow, 
caught up with: black satin rosettes. Bodice 
has full blouse front of black chiffon held in 
place by straps of jetted passementeric. Above 
the blouse fronts there 1s a yoke of pink silk 
covered with jet and trimmed with rosettes of 
black satin. 

Fig. 449—Gray bengaline with chatelaine 
stripes of jet. Revers and girdle of black vel- 
vet, vest of chifton with steel sequins. Bonnet 
black velvet. 

Fig. 531 and 53c—Back and front views of 
red velvet gown trimmed with ruffles of guipure 
lace over'sleeves, and straps of twisted ribbon 





around bodice at waist and over shoulders, 
ending in bows. The sleeves are very full 
and stop at the elbow, where they met by long 
cream-white gloves. 

Fig. 547—Bodice of red mirror velvet cut 

square, with soft drapery of velvet in front held 
by jeweled buckle, The full sleeves reach to 
elbow and are finished with deep frills of 
lace. 
Fig. 507—White satin evening gown with 
overdress of gauze spangled with gilt. Belt 
and bretelles of folded satin studded at intervals 
with gold ornaments. 

Fig. 512—Front view of 513. (For descrip- 
tion see Fig. 513 on another page. ) 
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Fig. 508—Simple evening gown of pale blue Fig. 536—Pale Nile green satin bodice chitfon 
brocaded in pink and yellow. Blouse front draped with Nile green chiffon with soft frilis 
to bodice, girdle and straps of dark blue vel- of white open-work silk chiffon falling over » anc 
vet. shoulders to form sleeves. These are sur- a t cor 
Fig. 533—Costume of pale tan cloth to be mounted by second frills of pale pink chifton plaited | 
worn with 534 on another page. The skirt with an embroidered edge in deep cream color. ; , 
has two rows of pierced cloth showing rose- Belt of Nile green satin. ; i i fd 
colored silk underneath. The bodice is of the Fig. 537—Full black satin duchesse skirt > bi 
pierced cloth with edge of darker tan. Vest with chatelaine design in graduated lines of win 
rose-color silk. Large sleeves with cuffs ofthe sequin trimming, in combination of jet and : 
pierced cloth. moonlight blue. Bodice has corselet of black ull 
Fig. 505—White brocade in mauve skirt, satin embroidered with jet and blue sequins. rib 
with girdie composed of folds of pale green The upper part of the bodice consists of folds the : 
satin. Chiffon bertha in white with sequins in of cérise mirror velvet. The sleeves are formed Pe 
purple, entirely of velvet. einer 
» el 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
(Continued from page iii.) 


PATTERNS. To C., New Orleans.—Will you 
kindly let me know if you can send me the pattern 
facape 1 have seen in one of your papers. The 
ne 1 wish is to be found in your issue of 15 Nov., 
Page 331, Figure 390. If you will send me the 
attern C. O. D., or will let me know the price | 
will at once forward the sum to your address Please 


jet me hear at once as I wish to have the garment 


made as soon as possible. 

Yo this inquiry and others of a similar character, 
he uniform reply has been made that Vogue does 
1ot supply patterns. This business is thoroughly 
uttended to by those who make a specialty of it, and 

refer such applications to them. We have sent 
your letter to one of these firms and doubtless you 
vill receive prompt and satisfactory attention. Vogue 
is only too happy to have its readers use its designs 
for making gowns, and there are thousands of women 
who now dress from the information and drawings 
they get in Vogue, which gives more smart gowns 
than any other paper. This permission carries with 
t no right whatever to republish any drawings in 
Vogue which are given for the benefit of its readers 
ynly, and not for other publishers. 

A.A, K. Boston.—See answer above. 


Tie Pins. Constant Reader, Philadelphia.— 
There has been some demand for medallion tie pins 
in London, but none in America, so far. The safety 
tie pin has gone entirely out of vogue. The medallion 
pin had a miniature of some celebrated beauty, such 
as the Duchess of Devonshire, Madame de Maintenon 
or one of the ladies of Louis xrv. Court. 


GLoves. Adelphi, New York.—The suéde glove 
s not as popular as it was last year, but it is still worn 
a great deal. A rather stunning autumn costume was 
seen on the Avenue Sunday befcre last, during a driz- 
ling rain, which may give you a poister. The wearer 
was tallandthin. He had a complete suit of smoke- 
gray cloth—some woolen mixed material. The coat 
was a long frock, but not with exaggerated skirts, 
but fitting rather close to the knees. The trousers 
were of the same material. The boots were patent 
leather, with gray spats. The tie was heliotrope, 
with small figures of dark green bouvant and tied in 
Ascot shape, puffed out. The waistcoat waslow. A 
small tie pin of gold was the ornament for the tie. 
rhe gloves were gray suéde, and a tall, straight 
London top hat completed this array. The man car- 
ried a closely rolled umbrella, which he did not use, 
although the rain was falling quite thickly; it was a 
heavy Scotch mist of snow and rain combined. He 
walked with a swinging, rapid, but leisurely pace. 


UNDERWEAR. Robert G. L., Baltimore.— The 
hosiers are selling brown balbriggan underwear com- 
plete. It is lined in red and looks comfortable and 
warm. The bath robes at a leading haberdasher'’s are 
of pink and white striped, faced with silk and with 
handsome cords, There are also some very pretty 
silk under waistcoats, to be worn with evening dress 
so that the shirt fits perfectly tothe body. These are 
sleeveless, of silk, and button down the front, with 
large, flat, mother-of-pearl buttons. Colors blue and 
pink, 





VOGUE PORTRAITS 


7 He portrait in this number is of Miss May Handy, 
a beautiful girl, of Richmond, Va. Last win- 
ter she was a central figure, also, of the New 

York season. The photograph is by Mr. James L. 


Breese. 





YOKES AND COLLARS 


(From 75 cents up to $12) 

Omen have reason to be grateful to 
Fashion for all the pretty and grace- 
ful details which go, not only to 

vary the sameness of dress, but to make 
fewer costumes necessary for a season’s outfit. 
Collars are made up in many quaint ways. 
"he most simple of these is a straight piece 
t ribbon, striped or brocaded, finished with a 
e butterfly bow at the back. These cost 
cents. Others are of velvet, chiffon or 
tin, plaited and finished with a rosette on 
side, and may be bought for $1.25. A 
irming collar composed of plaited black 
ton, with a rosette of the same at each 
, and an oblong Rhine stone buckle in 
t costs $2.75. Still another model is of 
ted black chiffon, with a little wing-like 
f delicate white lace on each side, a tiny 
- bickle covering the place from which 
wing falls. This collar costs $5. Large 
full ruches for the neck are of black 
ribbon and chiffon. Those of chiffon 

the most expensive, costing $2.85. 
ome beautiful yokes are shown to be 
1 either with high or low bodices. A 
le one seen consists of a yoke of cream 
ire with straight plaited collar of olive 
| miroir velvet. There are epaulettes of 





the velvet trimmed with guipure to fall over 
the sleeves. The price of this dainty con- 
fection is $11.85. Pretty yokes made of 
half-inch wide guipure insertion and watered 
ribbon are trimmed with a de:p double ruffle 
of chiffon to match the color of the ribbon, 
and have a plain folded collar of the same 
color. They are made up in pale blue, pink, 
mauve and the new shade called bleuet, and 
cost from $2.75 to $7 each. A yoke of 
black crépe de chine striped with white lace 
insertion, and trimmed with a frill of black 
lace over white, is finished with a wide col- 
jlar of black and white striped ribbon, with 


square Rhine stone buckle in front. It is 
rather striking, and costs $6. 
The vests of “chiffon gauffré’’ finished 


with plaited satin ribbon collars and folded 
belts of satin to match are both pretty and 
useful, They come in yellow, pink, crim- 
son, black, lilac and bleuet, and cost $3.75 
each. 

Marie Antoinette fichus are always becom- 
ing, and look especially well on bodices which 
are cut square or V-shaped in the neck. A 
charming model was seen recently made of 
fine white cotton tulle, washable, and trim- 
med with a deep fall of the same dotted and 
scolloped on the edge. The cost of such a 
fichu is $7.85. 

Most of the laces used in bows, collars, 
yokes, etc., are slightly tinted. They are 
either écru, yellow or cream color. The 
latter tint is to be recommended, and it may 
be well to say here that the clear blue-white 
laces are decidedly out of favor. 


HAIR ORNAMENTS 
(From $2.50 to $250) 


In ornamental hairpins the variety is very 
great and range from the little dagger tipped 
with gold or silver costing from $2 to $5 to 
the superb comb of amber surmounted with 
borders of pearls and diamonds alternating, 
and for which one pays $250. Pretty tor- 
t.seshell pins of very small size have a row 
of .,.cee or four jewels at the top, and these 
are often worn to. fasten the hair at the sides, 
a studied disarrav being the keynote of the 
coiffure now in vogue. Sice combs edged 
with jewels are anywherc from $10 to $75 
a pair, while three-pronged hairpins sur- 
mounted by a design of scrolls or arabesques 
in gold or silver, cost from $2.50 up to $18 
according to workmanship and metal. The 
jeweled daggers are the most effective of 
ordinary hair ornaments. ‘Tiaras, sunbursts 
and hair bands set with diamonds are wt to 
be considered here at present. 

A small dagger of tortoiseshell with hilt 
of dead gold in which garnets are set may be 
bought for $25. Those of larger size cost in 
proportion. Back and side combs of shell 
with gold and jeweled ornamentation cost 
from $5 to$100. Aijgrettes of gold set with 
precious stones may be bought for $17 and 
upward. The little ribbon bow with its up- 
right ornament of flowers or tiny grasses is 
not often worn now, the young girls who af- 
fected that fashion preferring, it seems, to 
dispense with hair ornaments altogether. They 
also have at the same shop a large variety of 
tortoiseshell combs in all shapes and sizes, 
and ornamented with open-worked gold and 
silver designs set on. They are very hand- 
some and effective, and, in spite of what has 
lately been announced in one of the daily 
papers, are still as much the fashion in Paris 
as ever. These combs range in price from 
$5 to $10, and side combs with narrow bands 
of gold or silver can be bought for from $3 
upward. 


FANCY BAGS : 
(From $2.90 to $15) 


A dainty bag has sprung into existence, its 
use being to contain fan, pocket handker- 
chief, opera glass and perhaps a mirror, and 
it is made often of the same material as the 
opera cloak or evening wrap. It is gathered 
by double ribbons of satin or velvet, and 
sometimes it is embroidered in exquisite 
designs. Some very desirable models appear 
in the best shops, and among them the fol- 


lowing may be mentioned : one of pale blue 
brocade is lined with chamois and has an in- 
side compartment containing a small round 
mirror. The strings are of blue velvet rib- 
bon, and the price $6. One of pale pink 
peau de soie is embroidered with a de- 
sign of violets worked solidly. It is lined 
with white India silk and the strings are of 
mauve velvet. The price asked for this bag 
is $15. A notable one is of cerise velvet 
lined with same, the strings ‘of velvet ribbon 
to match. Simpler and plainer examples are 
of black or dark blue satin lined with pale 
pink or blue, and may be purchased for $2. 50. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 


He shops are full of collars and collar- 

} ettes, particularly the jewelry shops, 

as handsome buckles and clasps are so 
much worn at the throat, that an excellen 
way of showing them off is to put them on a 
velvet or satin collar for exhibition. They 
have some beauties in filagree gold with pearls 
which are $5; small buckles in all-pearl 
set in gold for $6 and $8 ; long narrow ones 
with small diamonds and pearls, in different 
shapes and sizes, and so arranged that they are 
worn either at the throat or as a belt clasp, 
for from $100 up-to $375. These are all 
set on pretty collars of velvet, silk or satin 
and finished with rosettes and bows. 

Rhine stone clasps and buckles and orna- 
ments of all kinds are to be seen everywhere 
in the greatest profusion and can be bought 
for almost any price. They are generally 
set in gilt, but some are set in silver and are 
not expensive. They cost about $1.98, the 
average size, but there is a great deal of dif- 
ference in the quality of the Rhine stone. 
The best, of course, are brought from Paris. 
Also there are some very pretty buttons in 
filagree gilt, with small Rhine stones, which 
they sell a great many of for hat ornaments. 
They have them in jet and steel, all jet, and 
gilt with Rhine stone, and they are sold for 
75 cents apiece. 

As ribbons are so much used in making up 
one’s Christmas presents, perhaps it will not 
be amiss to give one an idea of how little they 
can be bought for, and in what great varieties 
they are shown. Moiré and satin sash rib- 
bons, striped or not, are now being sold for 
seventy-five cents a yard in many of the shops, 
all silk, and in every conceivable shade and 
color. Narrower ribbons, both fancy and 
plain, about six inches wide, can be bought 
for from eighteen and twenty cents up to 
thirty-five, according to quality. Satin rib- 
bon of all colors, three or four inches wide, as 
low as nine cents, and so on down to even 
three and five cents a yard. Gros-grain rib- 
bons are a little more expensive. Fancy 
ribbons, striped, plaid, brocade, etc., are 
about thirty-five cents a yard. They have 
some beautifully painted blotters this year 
with pretty figures on them. They cost from 
$3 to $5, according to size. Some of the 
prettiest of these had figures of Japanese 
girls, very well painted, on them, and the cor- 
ners of the blotter tied up with gay-colored 
ribbons ; they make a very nice present. They 
also have pen-wipers, pen-holders, etc., in 
many new and pretty designs, varying in 
price from seventy-five cents upward. 

Glacé kid gloves are also worn in the 
street and for receptions, embroidered in 
darker shades on the back seams, but not so 
heavily as formerly. For evening, the gloves 
should have no embroidery. One can buy 
gloves of this description here at present fer 
as little as ninety-eight cents, which would 
last perhaps for once or twice wearing, and 
even that with care! Better qualities are 
sold for $1.50, $1.75, but for a really durable 
pair of evening gloves, suitable length for the 
present fashion, one must pay $2.25 or $2.50 
a pair. The most durable glove for morning 
wear, and what our English sisters always 
use, is a dog-skin or “ peau de chevre’’ glove, 
in some dark shade, with large buttons. Two 
pairs of these gloves, in good quality, should 
last a woman all winter for shopping and 
morning wear. 
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JOANNA E,. WOOD 


Miss Joanna E, Woods has suddenly flashed 
upon the reading public as the author of a book 
of such uncommon power as to compei the re 
spectful 
critics. 


consideration of even overburdened 
The book has been accorded column 
long reviews in the more scholarly journals, ani 
Vogue in this issue devotes considerable space to 
a notice of it. Miss Woods,who was born in 
Scotland, has very little of the traditional blue 
stocking about her 


dancing and music, she is without a fad, she 


Devoted to reading, 


confesses. Equally daring is the lady's avowal 
that she is hopelessly behind the times in her 
views regarding suffrage. For the rest, Miss 


W oods is a sweet young woman of strong charac 
ter, with a most attractive face, who in the mids 
of her very flattering success most generously 
credits her brother with having, by his sympa 
thetic appreciation and aid, contributed to her 
triumph. 


THE UNTEMPERED WIND, BY 


woop 


Hen, after the thrill of righteous in- 
dignation with which this book 


must be read, calm _ reflection 
supervenes, a question arises, not as to the 
nobility of Miss Wood’s motive, nor as to 
the literary skill with which her purp se 
is carried out, but rather as to the justice 
of an arraignment which includes the whole 
world in the accusation brought against 
one quite exceptional village. It is true that 
it behooves the reformer to see but one side 
of a question and to champion that side with 
vehement iteration and profound conviction, 
but it ic also true that sweeping denunciations 
usually defeat their own ends by rousing in 
the meekest minds a feeling that such evil is 
inherently impossible. 

Briefly stated, the “ untempered wind °° is 
the story of the cruel injustice with which 1 
woman who has been heartlessly deceived and 
deserted is persecuted by the evil-minded, 
soulless woman of this village in which she 
lives, and it is told with a pathetic power of 
tragic intensity which makes the blood boil 
and the cheek burn, even while common 
sense assures the reader that nowhere in the 
civilized world could there exist a pace in 
which there was not at least one good woman, 
with a tender heart, to offer a woman's help 
to the stricken one. The dramatic situation 
is, of ‘course, heightened by the contrast of 
these inhuman hags with the noble hero, 
who, with a fine disregard for heredity, has 
sprung from such an environment, but it is 
at the cost of the probability and absolute 
truth to nature which would carry convicticn. 
The story of Myron Holder, who deserved, 
if ever woman did, the name of * pure,” 
which Hardy has bestowed with less reason 
on his ‘* Tess,’’ is splendidly told. The 
placid self-righteousness of the evil-minded 
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old women who persecute her, the caricature 
of religion they profess—from whose teach- 
ings it is no wonder noble minds and large 
hearts have been driven into atheism and 
blasphemy, or to the “ cheap creed of uni- 
versal dissent ’’—are excellently drawn; the 
epigrammatical talk (not, thank heaven, 
dialect) is set down without exaggeration ; 
the descriptions of children’s sports and quaint 
local customs lend the only brightness to the 
tragic tale. The pure and forcible style, 
rising at times to poetic beauty of diction 
(seldom marred by such words as ** scandal- 
monging °’) shows traces of a close study of 
Hawthorne, to the inbreathing even of some- 
what of his mystical atmosphere, which it 
does not require the very obvious parallel 
with his Scarlet Letter to suggest that this 
comparison is far from uncomplimentary, need 
hardly be said; few there are who could 
aspire to it. 

The old romance, however, without 
avowed ethical purpose, carries with it more 
conviction and is closer to the realities of 
human nature than its modern prototype, 
with its fierce realism and bitter denuncia- 
tion. The chief reason for this lies in the 
sweeping nature of the charge, which, made 
in reality against one small portion of an 
intolerant modern sect arrogating to itself 
the name of “ The Church ’’—Miss Wood 
has extended to all womanhood as where she 
asks : (p. 295). “ To-day the verdict upon 
the fallen comes from women also; and 
is there any record of pardons ?”’ 

This is no isolated sentence but a brief 
summing up of the whole attitude of the 
book, which had Miss Wood possessed a 
wider knowledge of the world would surely 
have been readjusted in more accordance 
with the facts. For not only would she 
then have discovered that the _ present- 
day attitude (outside of New England) is 
more likely to be that portrayed in ** Trilby,”’ 
but she would also have learned of the lov- 
ing and sympathetic work done by women 
among women, not the unfortunate only, 
but among the vicious and depraved, by 
sisters, deaconesses and hundreds of saintly 
women of every creed whose consecration of 
heart and life is not marked by garb or 
name. One more point must be noted be- 
fore commending the book unreservedly, as 
for purpose, interest and literary style, it de- 
Very early in the book the follow- 
ing paragraph occurs : 

‘¢It must be remembered that the law 
she breaks is an artificial law enacted solely 
for her protection ; and it may be conceded 
that there may be a great and self-subversive 
generosity which permits her to give her all, 
assuming bonds of sometimes dreadful weight, 
whilst the recipient goes his way unshackled 
—uncondemned.”’ 

If, as appears by the last words, this phase 
is an appeal against the injustice of the ver- 
dict which condemns the victim and condones 
the sin of the man, well and good, but taken 
with the context it implies a plea for a kind 
of freedom from which the pure-souled Myron 
recoiled. Ifthe law of womanly purity be an 
artificial one then would nothing save the 
whips and scorpions of such a public opinion 
as that of Jamestown avail to protect what 
most of the world holds sacred. But the 
sentence is probably only a piece of rhetorical 
exaggeration such as Miss Woods occasionally 
falls into, in her earnestness, and is largely 
contradicted by the character and actions of 
(Ji S. Tait & Sons.) 


serves 


her heroine. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. BY JAMES LANE 
ALLEN 

Among the many debts due such a period- 
ical as Harper’s Magazine is one for being 
the means of bringing before a large public 
such exquisite stories as this, which, dainty and 
poetic in form, would perhaps remain un- 
known to a large majority of readers were it 
not placed under their very eyes in the pages 
of their favorite monthly. What is here 
meant to be conveyed is, not that the beauty 
and simplicity of the tale would not appeal 
to the ordinary reader, but that in the hurry 
and crush of more pretentious books the ex- 


quisite refinement of this one might be the 
disguise to conceal it from the seeker after 
excitement and diversion. Ail who have al- 
ready enjoyed will enjoy it again inits present 
dress, and sore is the temptation to quote from 
pages which abound in bits like this : 

‘¢ Towards dark, having seen to the com- 
fort of a household of kind, faithful, fellow- 
beings, whom man, in his vanity, calls the 
lower animals.”’ 

The ‘* wood-notes wild’’ of this prose 
poet, however, are best in their own environ- 
ment, like the song of that lovely, flitting 
flame, the cardinal grosbeak, who is the real 
hero of his book. But, alas! how could he 
have let his pseudo hero catch and cage the 
bird? Mr. Allen would not have done it, 
we feel sure, not for a wilderness of lady- 
loves, { Harper & Brothers. ) 


AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. BY WILLIAM 
JOHN LOCKE 

Ever since the days of Charles Egbert 
Craddock a certain uncouth combination of 
masculine prenomina has been apt to arouse 
in the mind of the reviewer strong suspicions 
of femininity, which, in this case, seem 
borne out by the internal evidence of the 
book itself. It is an interesting story, pre- 
senting, with a good deal of power, the study 
of a noble woman ground between the upper 
and nether millstones of her own aspirations 
and her family’s conventionality ; and her 
escape from the atmosphere of petty preju- 
dice, which would limit a woman’s education 
to stitchery and the “ three R’s,”” into a free- 
dom which, but for her innate womanli- 
ness, might have proved disastrous, is told with 
sympathy and force. Such an unmitigated 
brute as Hammerdyke has seldom graced the 
pages of fiction, yet we are made to compre- 
hend and to sympathize with the wholly phy- 
sical fascination which leads Clytie to marry 
him. ‘The exceedingly delicate ground of 
her subsequent relations with Kent, the true 
hero (an unusually manly one for a woman’s 
man) is touched upon with such skill that 
the absolute purity of their relation is credible 
and convincing. ‘The materialistic philoso- 
phy of the whole book gives it an air of sad- 
ness, not done away with even by the happy 
catastrophe of the last page, but the spirit of 
the whole book is emphatically a high and 
noble one. If the characters of the African 
explorer and his wife are drawn—as they 
certainly seem to be—from the life, then has 
the author a courage, not to say an audacity, 
excelling that of the writer of Dodo. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


Books RECEIVED.—Tales of the Punjab, by 
Flora Annie Steele: Macmillan & Co, The Justifi- 
cation of Andrew Lebrun, by Frank Barrett: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Theatricals, by Henry James: 
Harper & Brothers, St. John’s Wooing, by Mary G. 
McClelland: Harper & Brothers. Ministers of 
Grace, by Eva Wilder McGlasson: Harper & Broth- 
ers. The Golden House, by Charles Dudiey War- 
ner: Harper & Brothers. 


GLIMPSES OF CAIRO 


Airo has of late years become a favor- 
C ite winter resort for Americans, the 
American colony there being larger 
than those of many of the places in the south 
of France. New Yorkers especially spend 
January, February and March there, and one 
is continually meeting familiar faces. The 
life is very gay, entertaining is done on a 
large scale, and Society is seen in its most 
attractive forms. The chief hotel—Shep- 
erd’s—is known the world over as a meeting 
place and has always a gala air. The dress 
is brilliant, formality is observed by everyone, 
and the dining hour is the occasion for a dis- 
play of grand toilettes. In the city itself one 
is bewildered by the exuberance of color, the 
innumerable donkeys with the colored bead 
necklaces, the water carriers, the attractive 
bazars, the syces running to clear the way 
before equipages, and the mixture of Euro- 
pean and Oriental life. Cairo is to-day the 
leading wintering place of American travel- 
ers and tourists. 








| SE THE STAGE ] 


(The drawings given are from sketches of The 
Masqueraders.) 


THE MASQUERADERS 


T would seem that the Napoleon of 
American theatrical managers, clever 
and daring little Mr. Charles Frohman, 

had been for many days in that condition of 
nervous trepidation English school-boys have 
rather appropriately christened ‘* blue funk,”’ 
as to how the 
Masqueraders 
would be re- 
ceived. Here, 
as in London, 
the manager- 
ial query was 
“how will 
the audience 
take the big 
scene in the 
third act?’ 
when two 
males sit 
down to play 
cards, one for 
all he’s worth 
against an- 
other who 
JIMMY STOKES has all he 
wants. The 
seven calls on Monday night must have made 
Mr. Frohman feel that the business of the- 
atrical management is, if hazardous, abun- 
dantly compensative at times. There should 
have been little real cause for apprehension. 
Experience has taught us that some few 
things can be transferred from life to stage 
mimicry with 
absolute safety. 
For instance, an 
auction scene of 
any kind is sure 
to work up the 
feelings of the 
audiences, if spi- 
ritedly enacted. 
(By the way, 
the auction scene 
in Masqueraders 
isn’t,) Child- 
protection of the 
aged or infirm ; 
a husband united 
to a wife after a 
separation engin- 
eered by the ma- 
chinator of the play; the rescue of a maiden 
from damage to body or reputation—-these 
effects are among stage certainties. The 
dramatic authors of to-day have learned that 
audiences will stand a poor beginning to a 
play if steady improvement accompanies the 
action and if one really good situation ends 
the third 
act. In Mr. 
Jones’s Mas- 
queraders a 
man addicted 
to drink and 
gaming mar- 
ries a woman 
who doesn’t 
seem to have 
any particular 
character un- 
til her hus- 
band beats 
one into her, 
Then she re- 
grets her 
marriage and 
yearns for an 
astronomer 
lover she had jilted. The gambler husband 
must have money; astronomer lover must 
have the woman who yearns. The big scene 
in third act is where husband and lover play 
cards, the.stakes being the fortune and the 
woman respectively. The lover wins, but 
nobly forgoes his winnings in the last act. 
The general consensus of opinion with the 


THE AUCTION CHECK—ACT I. 





REMON AND DULCIE—ACT I, 





public is that Mr. Jones’s play is interesti 
throughout, well written often, with a th 
act that swirls and a fourth that moves m 
of those who have witnessed it. 
—pardon, say rather the gentlemen w 

write for the dailies, and they are not alw 

critics—seem to differ in every kind of way 
both as to the merits of the play and it. 


interpretation. The public, on. the. con- 


trary, are mostly satisfied with the acting of 





DULCIE AND EDDIE REMON—ACT III. 


the artists; Mr. Miller, while not advancing 
to any perceptible extent in general estimation 
by his latest impersonation, certainly does not 
recede. The same may be said of Mis: 
Viola Allen and most of the other prominent 
members of the stock company.. Mr. Dodson 
is a most excellent actor, but his selfishnes; 
in subordinating the welfare of the play to 
illumine the character he is impersonating 
would speedily be dealt with if Mr. Napoleon 





TO THE BALL—ACT III, 


Frohman believed in authoritative stage direc- 
tors—but he doesn’t. Mr. Faversham, wh 
was a success as a Villain in Aristocracy ( when 
selected by Mr. Howard on account of his 
physical significance for the part and taught 


by that gentleman to act commensurately with | 


his appearance), in the play under notice 





REMON THROTTLES LORD SKENE—ACT III. 


evidently lacked ‘‘ the needed brain with th‘ 
necessary body,”’ and a revised edition of hi 


part will have to be set up with little delay: ff 


The play will nearly certainly run. It * 
unfortunate that a production so nearly com 
plete should be marred by several little things 
which should have, and easily could have 
been remedied at rehearsal. Mr. Napoleot 
Frohman has judgment, courage and—well, 
to do what he does he must be an aggravate 
bump of organization all over, but he canno! 
direct a rehearsal. When he finds this ov! 
he will be one of the greatest living theatric 
managers. 
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The critics 
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eing a collection of portraits 
of ladies of Wew York, 
Cc 
EBaltimore, Lhiladelphia, Poich - 
mond, and othec SAmerican 
cities, originally published in 
Vogue and now gathered 


into one volume, 
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New York 
The Fashion Company 
220 Fourth Avenue 
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This volume—an exquisite example, of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 

200 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Filton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T, STEWART & CO. 


Superb Paris C ostumes——French and English Hats and Bonnets. 





Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 
bared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 


The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 1oth Streets. — 


Correspondence invited. 


THE GILLIS® PRESS, NEW YORK 
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